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CONSIDERABLY over 200 talesmen have 
been called in the Cronin case at Chicago, 
and only one so far has been found accep- 
table to both sides. The prosecution must 
exercise care that no sympathizer of the 
Clan-na-gael gets upon the jury, as that 
would simply render the entire prosecution 
futile from the start. The chief inclina- 
tion to challenge talesmen comes however 
from the defence, whose plan seems to be 
vo exhaust the spirit of the prosecution be- 
fore the case begins. 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown, and sad is the lot of him who goes 
into politics. Mr. Wanamaker has a store 
in Philadelphia. It is the largest store in 
the country, and it has risen to its high es- 
tate through the industry, sagacity and 
honesty of its proprietor; but now that the 
great Philadelphian has assumed a respon- 
sible position in the administration of the 
government, lo! the foundations of his co- 
lossal business enterprise are shaken from 
centre to circumference. The South Caro- 
lina merchants have taken a firm stand, and 
announced to the world that unless John 
Wanamaker gives them postmasters to 


their liking they will buy no more at his 


store. Just how much they have been in 


the habit of buying of him statistics do not | London police, having 18 theses many 


show; noris there any external evidence |“ rd ight with 
that the purchases of this state are very ex- | *his antents ASSES. Saye: Gress 


PraONy, |S 
onmmomnnelt 
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destroying its effectiveness. This time had 
arrived, and the President has done well to 
set the commissioner free to accept other em- 
ployment where his oratory will be less no- 
ticeable and effective. 


Tue fall campaign for the Republicans of 
Boston begins with the holding of caucuses 
next week to elect delegates to the nomi- 
nating conventions. The Democracy of 
this state has been uttering many sounding 
predictions ef anticipated success this year, 
on the ground of Republican indifference. 
The hollowness of these pretensions can be 
proved beyond all argument or question, if 
the Republicans of this city will by a large 
attendance at the caucuses dispel all doubt 
of their zeal and determination. Another 
reason even more worthy of attention 
should ensure a large attendance at these 
meetings. It is only by a general attend- 
ance and participation that the action of the 
caucus becomes representative of the will of 
the party. If the primaries are left to individ- 
uals or cliques, individuals and cliques will 
shape matters to suit themselves; and then 
the indifferent stay-away cries ‘‘Machine” 
and complains that the large body of voters 
has no voice in politics. Let the voters all 
attend the caucuses next week and let their 
voices be lifted up. 





ANOTHER terrible atrocity has been com- 
mitted in the Whitechapel district of Lon- 
don. Whether this is the work of the 
same Nendish hands that have so mysteri- 
ously accomplished the death of eight 
wretched women, there 1s as yet no clew to 
indicate. Whether the perpetrator of 
these horrible and inhuman crimes is dis- 
covered or will remain forever hidden in 
secrecy, a disgrace has fallen upon the 
London police that cannot be removed. 
Modérn history affords no parallel to such 
stupid inefficiency and clumsy helpless- 
ness. A great mistake, or at least such is 
its aspect in the general mind, is the pro- 
found secrecy with which the police shroud 
every trace of evidence or clew they may 
possess. The newspaper man and the ama- 
teur detective have shown themselves on 
many occasions of great assistance in un- 
raveling intricate tangles of crime. The 





months done nothing towards discovering 








tensive anywhere, except in the direction of propriety employ every 206 eee em. 


powder and shot. 
is very fond of boycotting somebody. 


on Abraham Lincoln. 


CorroraL TANNER has at last resigned | his wide celebrity largely to his keen wit 
his place at she head of the pension bureau. | and ready gift of speech. Beginning with 
Nothing connected with his administration | the 35th Congress he has been, with the ex- 
of this department became him so much as | ception of about six years, a member of that 
his leaving it. Not that there is any reason |body ever since. 
to think that he has been guilty of any dis- | was elected from his home in Columbus, 0. 
honesty, or has used his position for un- Changing at the close of the war his place 
lawful ends; but he is one of those unfor- |of residence to New York city, he was 
tunate people, once described as never be- | returned four years later to Congress from 
ing able to open their mouths without put- | one of the congressional districts of that 
ting their feet therein; and the Corporal | city. 
has been forever opening his mouth. The |eontinuously. He left it for two years to 


President’s position has been a trying one 


He did not want to do the commissioner an | where by his genial and courtly bearing he 
injustice, particularly while the Democratic | made an excellent impression upon the Sul- 


Press was so persistent in its persecution 


He has therefore borne long with the Cor- Democrat, and his wit was ever busy in the 


poral’s garrulity, albeit it was very annoy 
‘ng to the administration. 


Mr. Wanamaker ae Tux death of Samuel S. Cox, more com- 
feel no immediate alarm. South Carolina 

; She | New York of her best known and in many 
tried it once on Andrew Jackson, and later | respects her ablest representative in the 


There comes a | he was # man of honesty and courage and 
time however when justice can no longer the death of such men is always a ioss to 
go hand in hand with mercy without greatly | the community. 





'monly known as “Sunset” Cox, deprives 


lower house of Congress. Mr. Cox owes 


From 1856 to 1865 he 


His seat in Congress he held almost 


| go as Mr. Cleveland’s minister to Turkey, 


.|tan. Mr. Cox was an uncompromising 


- work of discomfiting his adversaries; but 
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Tue President has at last made appoint- 
ments to the positions of Naval Officer and 
Surveyor of the Port of New York. Mr. 
Theodore B. Willis of Brooklyn becomes 
naval officer; George W. Lyon of New 
York becomes surveyor. Both of these 
men are practical men of affairs and their 
appointment is much to be commended. 
Mr. Beattie, the displaced surveyor was one 
of the worst ring politicians connected with 
the New York Custom House during the 
last administration. Indeed so violently 
was he bent on spoils that it seemed neces- 
sary at one time for Mr. Cleveland to re- 
move him in order to keep up the civil ser- 
vice pretentions of the administration. 
About this time Mr. Beattie was shot, 
though not seriously; to the sympathy elic- 
ited by this accident was doubtless due his 
retention in office. Mr. Silas Burt, removed 
from the naval office, is a man who was 
once a Republican, but went over to Cleve- 
land. His removal will doubtless disgruntle 
the mugwumps whose idea of politics is 
constantly to malign an administration 
and still retain its offices. His co-workers 
in the government service will hardly la- 








ment his departure, as he has been prob- 
ably the most unpopuiar officer that ever 
held that position. 





Narure has ever been a most restless and 
industrious personage; but she has started 
on her fall campaign with more than her 
wonted vigor. The tidal wave that has 
swept up the Atlantic coast amusing itself 
with the frail defences of man, obliterating 
railroads, tossing rude sheds and painted 
pavilions into one conglomerate heap, and 
swallowing up in a moment the laborious 
work of years, is a phenomenon to be 
viewed with widely differing feelings from 
different standpoints. To the financially 
uninterested the sight of such vast relent- 
less power is one of indescribable sublim- 
ity; while to the owner of the hotel that 
leans and topples as the waves rush for- 
ward to engulf it, the scene is not one of 
unalloyed wsthetic pleasure. The only les- 
son to be learned is the one taught so many 
times befure, that it is not safe to encroach 
too closely upon the boundaries of the tu- 
multuous ocean. The boy that goes to the 
menagerie should realize that though the 
royal Bengal tiger cannot break his cage 
he can nevertheless reach some distance 
through the bars. Men who put their 
money in seaside hotels should be similarly 
cautious. The man that builds his house 
upon the sand has for seme time been 
looked upon as liable to be considerably put 
out when the floods come and the rains get 
well to work. 





Mr. Ep1son’s visit to Paris has been one 
of the greatest ovations that even that bril- 
liant and vivacious city ever tendered toa 
man. The Shah’s reception was dim and 
dreary in comparison. The French are 
themselves a keen-brained and inventive 
people, and their labors in the fields of 
science have been extended and most fruit- 
ful. They are democratic enough to be 
able to look upon the monarch of the Per- 
sians without manifest palpitation, and wise 
enough to know that the American electri- 
cian was incomparably the greater man of 
the two. In fact, no one who has attended 
their exposition, not even the Grand Old 
Man, has aroused their demonstrations as 
has Edison. His picture is in every win- 
dow and crowds follow him in the street. 





Heis better known to the people of Paris 
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than to his own countrymen. He has been 
feted and dined, and welcomed and ad- 
dressed till he yearns for quiet New Jersey 
and his workshop with a guard at the gate. 
These attentions would have inflated a small- 
er man far beyond the usual measurements 
of humanity, but Mr. Edison having gone 
to Paris simply to study the machinery at 
the Exposition, is greatly bored by all these 
dinners and the wholesale waste of time. 


A NEW AMBITION. 

WueEN Mr. Sullivan, at present out on 
bail, and due in January next in the jails of 
Mississippi, came out on Sunday with a 
communication to the world, that having 
shown his ability to ‘lick any man on the 
face of the earth,” he now desired to sit in 
legislative halls of this country, and discuss 
deep matters of finance and international 
policy, there were those who thought that 
the great Bostonian had grown merry and 
was pleased to jest. But these persons 
showed lack of discernment. Mr.Sullivan has 
nothing in common with those light-headed 
people who seek to amuse themselves and 
perchance others with idle tales and emp- 
ty fantasies. The vanquisher of Jacob Kil- 
rain is essentially a serious man. He states 
many reasons that imperatively demand his 
election to Congress. He has always voted 
the Democratic ticket. He is “looked up 
to” by ‘“‘everybody.” He knows what Bos- 
ton wants, and hecan get it. He has tray- 
eled in Europe (principally after Mitchell, ) 
and has addressed large audiences ;—telling 
them he was glad to see them, and again that 
he was glad to see them. ‘Thus, to use his 
own modest assertion he has proved his 





‘fitness for the place in a few words.” 
Great is Boston and greatis John L. Sulli- 
van, but chill and dank will be the day 
when he leaves her gates to go to Congress. 








BALTIMORE’S CELEBRATION. 


BALTIMORE has done well to celebrate the 
defence which it so successfully made 
against the British, seventy-five years ago. 
Celebrations of such events are always re- 
newers of loyalty and patriotism, and it is 
well, particularly to the southward, to have 
these feelings renewed from time to time. 
That was a very shabby piece of work the 
English were guilty of, in the summer of 
1814, when they burned our Capitol and the 
President’s house, and the Baltimoreans 
had reason to be gratified that the British- 
ers with their incendiary ways did not get 
into their thriving city. They have had a 
protracted celebration, and exhibited, con- 
sidering the fall blizzard, a great deal of 
good American fervor. The participation 
of President Harrison was very proper, and 
the reception accorded him most pleasant. 
Celebrations are most useful when they 
not only commemorate some triumph of the 
past, but also light the way to future good. 
It is therefore by no means improper that 
the present jubilation over Baltimore’s 
escape from the English boats seventy-five 
years ago, should be made the text, as it so 
generally has been, for a sermon on the 
defencelessness of our cities by the sea. 
When we reflect how vastly our sea board 
has increased in wealth and importance 
since 1814, and that the means of defending 
said sea-board remain now practically as 
they were then, while the weapons of de- 
struction have increased beyond compari- 
son, it becomes evident that we cannot get 





our new navy any too soon. 
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For the Commonwealth. 
A THEME AND FANTASIA. 


THEME. 
“Die Rose, die Sonne,” etc.— Heine. 
Rose and lily, sunshine and dove, 
These loved I once with faithful love; 


But no longer I praise them; my heart seeks alone 


My wee one, my rare one, my fair one, my own; 
For she, my heart’s dearest, my lady, my love, 
Is my rose and my lily, my sunshine and dove. 
FANTASIA. 

“arrce loved I red, red roses,— 

Wassion’s own deep flowers, 

That dream away the bours 
In shadowy garden closes; 
Once loved L red red roses faithfully. 


Once loved I stately lilies, 
Flowers pure as dreams of maiden, 
Whrove golden hearts are laden 
With perfume cold as moonlight, 
As eerie winte:s moonlight 
‘Mtiat silent slveps on ice-bound northern sea; 
Once loved I cold white li.ies faithfally. 


‘Once loved 1 doves’ low voices, 
Ae they with tender noises 


“all each to each through woodlands green with 


spring, 
From nests safe hid in May’s white blossoming 
‘Once loved I doves’ sweet voices faithfully. 


And once I low: d the sunshine, 
Whose golden summons waken 


The rivers from thelr icy trance, the fluwers 


from frozen sleep; 
That wakens spring time gladness 
In hearts that ache with winter, 


And sheweth comfort of new flowers to weary 


eyes that weep; 
Once loved I spring-time sunshine faithfully. 


Lut now no longer have I joy in these, 
Since first wy lady passed before my sight, 
No more, as in old days, I have delight 

lu passionate red of roses’ blossoming, 

Or calling sweet of doves in carly spring, 
Or lilies white as moonlight on cold seas, 


Or sunshifie sifting down through blossoming | 


trees; 
No longer have I any joy in these. 


My queen! my lady! She is more than these. 
These co but serve ber. Passionate is she 

As ever rose that drooped in summer noon, 
Yet stately-pure as virgin lilies are, 

That slumber in the silence of the moon. 
And sweeter far my lady's tender voice, 


BOSTON COMMONWEAL 


| AS STRAW WITH FIRB. 

Well, I'd about given you up for this 
summer!” 

The speaker, a stout elderly matron, 
stood upon the pleasant front porch of a 
comfortable looking farm house, watching 
with a smile of welcome, the approaching 
form of a gentleman who was coming up 
the walk. He moved with a quick, nervous 
|step, and there was an answering smile on 
| his strong, dark face. 
| ‘Don’t know why you should,” replied he 
cheerily, springing up the steps, and heart- 
ily grasping the hand stretched out to greet 
him. 

‘‘How do you do, Mother Roberts? You 
| don’t look a day older than you did eight 
years ago, when this motherly hand first 
welcomed me to Peach Farm. You stood 
right here then, and [’m rot certain but 
you have met meinthe same place every 
| summer since then.” 


| ‘Well, don’t flatter yourself that I came | 


’ 


| out to meet you this time! I am looking for 
t 


a young lady sir! How does that strike 
| your 
Mrs. Robert’s dark eyes twinkled mis- | 


chievously. The new comer made a wry 


| ‘None of that, Will Stuart! I was a 
young once myself, whether you believe it 
,or not, and—hark!—I guess I hear the 
buggy now, up the road a piece. Hiram 
went the station after her,—she’s a sort of 
of relation of his’n—stey-danghter of his 
|}cousin Seman.vhy. Her folks used to visit 
us quite often when she was a little girl, 
bu’ we hain’t seen her for twelve or thir- 
| teen year. Her mother’s been dead a num- 
j}ber of years and her father died last year 
| under very tryin’ circumstances. She’s seen 
| a Sight o’ trouble, poor young thing! And 
she hain’t a brother or sister, or an uncle 
or an aunt, or e# cousin any nigher’n 
Hiram in the wide world. She's been 
|teachin’ this past year, and Hiram felt as 
iif we couldn't do no less’n tO ask her to 
spend ber vacation here,—not but whatshe’s 


| face, and dropped into achair near by in} 
+ | mock despair. 


— 


rose as they approached and stood, hat in 
jhand, as if awaiting them. For once ina 
| way he would make himself agreeable to an 
unmarried woman. Though, to be sure, 
| there was once a time when—but that was 
\® lifetime ago, before he had learned the 
utter weakness and fickleness of the woman 
| nature. 

‘‘Katherine,” said Mrs. Roberts, when 
|they had mounted the steps, ‘‘this is Mr. 
| Stuartt,—my niece, Miss ——.” The girl 
| had thrown back her veil, and as she tarned 
|her eyes toward the gentleman she gave a 
| little cry of delighted surprise, and made a 
|quick step toward him with her hands 
| extended. 

“Will Stuart! 
| need of an introduction, auntie, Will knows 
|me better then you do!” and lifting her fair 


| face to his swarthy one, she kissed him im- | 


| pulsively. The half-distressed, half-amazed 
| look on Stuart’s face added to the astonish- 
ment of the lookers-on, and caught the 
eye of the girl. 

Is it possible,” she cried, ‘‘that you have 
forgotten Kate Dixon? Bad Katie, who 
lost your books, and broke your watch, and 
| stole your horse?” 

‘There, there! that will do!” interrupted 
| Stuart with a sudden smile of recognition. 
‘But that Katie, you must remember, was a 
| little girl, not a fine, tall young lady.” 
Kate’s face was crimson. ‘I never 
thought how big and oid I had grown,” she 
stammered. ‘‘When I saw your face, the 
| years between all dropped away. I for- 
got—” she choked, tears sprang to her eyes, 
she was becoming pitifully embarrassed. 
Stuart drew her arm through his own. 
\**l see Katie Dixon now plainly enough,” 
ihe cried, ‘‘and it’s a sight ‘gude for sair 
| e’en.” 
| ‘Ella was Katie’s teacher in days of yore,” 
| he explained to Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, ‘‘and 
| Katie and I were famous friends. She was 
about so high, and very fond of candy.” 

‘Well, well!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts 

|*‘come right into supper. I'll show you 


| your room first, though, Kate, if you'll fol- | 


| low me, and after supper you and Will can 
j talk up old times as long as you want to, 


How glad I am! No} 
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|parlor, where a cool breeze and the last 
rays of the late-setting sun entered together, 
“Sit here, Katie, girl, and tell me all abont 
yourself.” He seated himself on the enti of 
the sofa, close by, turning & little to fate 
her. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” she said, with 
a little falter in her voice. “I mean not 
much that is interesting, and I don’t know 
how much you have already heard.” 

“T heard of your mother’s death at the 
time,” said he softly, ‘‘and nothing since 
I did not know that these good people were 
relatives of yours until tonight. You have 
been teaching. Where?” 

‘«A bout five miles from our old home on 
the Hilton road,—the red schoolhouse near 
the creek, you must remember the place.” 

‘Certainly. And you have been teaching 
there! How did you like the work?” 

Kate gazed thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow a moment. 

“I love the children so dearly, she said 
slowly, ‘‘that | hate to say I do not like 
teaching. But Iam dissatisfied with what 
I accomplish. I have no training for it 
and I have not the gift of governing so 
many dispositions. I am constantly con- 
scious of failure. The contrast of what 
might be done for ali these boys and girls 
and what I succeed in doing, appalls me 
The directors are not quite satisfled, they 
|\had decided to hire a man for the next 
lyear. But I have applied for another schoo! 
—in the Hayes’ district. I will try once 
more, for I am ready for nothing else, yet.” 

‘‘You don’t mean Joe Hayes,—by the old 
mill?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Fifteen miles from the railroad. 
teen miles from even a small 
will die of loneliness!" 

“Oh, no!” with a swift blush aud smik 
i**I find folks worth loving wherever I go 
| I begin to think there is nobody really unin- 
|teresting. I used to think some peoplk 
were, but I don’t feel so now. Sometimes 
I think,” she added timidly, after a pause 
“that, when one has—suffered—oh, I can't 
| say it well, but trouble and sorrow seem to 
heart toward all the world 


; 
? 


Eigh 
town. You 


| soften one’s 


| welcome an’ gladly, but I didn’t know how | unless you go to prayer meeting with me | and open one’s selfish eyes to see the bur- 


| *twould go down with you.” 

“Oh, never mind me, I shall fare well 
lenough. My gravest apprehensions are for 
the young lady herself,” he said confiden- 
tially. ‘She might become enamored with 
iny classic countenance,—they always do,— 
}and trouble follows in that way. Carefully 


Whan, through the woodland, call of spring-time javoid giving her a seat opposite me at the 


birds; 
Aud never sunshine made my heart rejoice 
As doth her presence, and her gracious words; 
My queen! my lady! She is more than these. 


So with true heart, 
I sing my lady's praise; 
Her presence maketh glad my winter nighte, 
My summer days, 
I need not birds’ sweet singing, 

Nor flowers’ tender grace; 
All joy for me abideth 

Where | may see her face. 
Her presence lendeth sunshine 
To cloudy days. 
So, with true heart, 
I alng my lady's praise. 

—DoROTHY LUNDT. 


THE LAST CRICKET. 


Hey, piper, in the lean gray grass, 

‘The blades that crackle as I pass; 
Ho, piper, piping clear! 

Pipe me the sweetest thing 1 know, 

(Save yesterday) ,—aye, at it so!— 
The last rose of the year! 


Yet hold, my little piper there! 
The wind has blown the brier bare, 
That mocked us so with June, 
The twain are gone the self same way— 
The red last rose and Yesterday— 
What else is worth a tune? 
— Lisette W. Reese, wn Traveller's Record. 


With air, and sea and sky, 
And penetrative music on the beach, 
All that is high, 
And far, and holy, and beyond our reach, 
I you identify. 
—AYred Austin, 
And like two flowers upon a single stalk, 
Fed by one hidden root, they secretly 
Drank the same thoughts, same feelings, as same 
air, 
And, without looking, knew each other there. 
— The Human Tragedy. 
“O dreary life!’ we cry—“O dreary life!" 
And still the generations of the birds 
Sing through our sighing, and the flocks and herds 
Serenely live while we are keeping strife 
With Heaven's true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against which we may struggle. Ocean girds 
Unslackened the dry land; savannah swards 
Unweary sweep; hills watch, unworn; and ripe, 
Meek leaves drop yearly frum the forest-trees, 
To show above the unwasted stars that pass 
In their old glory. O thou God of old! 
Grant me some smaller grace than comes with 
these! 
But so much patience as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented, through the heat and cold. 
— Elizabeth Barrett Browneng. 


| tabie. 
) risk.” 
| ‘*Trifler!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, laugh- 
jing, and feigning to box his ear. 
| ‘The trial will be short, however,” he 
|} added, pretending to cower hefore her up 
|lifted hand. ‘‘In a few days I shall be on 
| the rolling deep.” 
| ‘“*What do you mean?” 
‘That my hopes are on the eve of realiza- 
| tion. I start for Europe next Tuesday. I 
only ran down to have a little visit with you 
and tell you all about it.” 
“Well, well! How long are yoa going to 
| Stay? 
| ‘*There’s no telling. ‘It may be for 
| years, and it may be for’—less than that. 
| I'm not a prophet, and I haven't made my 
|plans so far ahead as that. Ella was mar- 
ried two weeks ago. She and her little 
| flock are well provided for, and I—have 
| only myself to iook after again.” 
| ‘*Well, well! There ain’t anybody slept 
in the southeast room but you for eight 
year. It'll seem dretful lonesome to me to 
| have to shut it up summers. {[ guess I'll 
|have to give it to Katherine next week. 
It’s the pleasantest room in the house. I've 
| fixed up the little bedroom acrost the hall 


She will be running too great a 


_ “Such is life!” exclaimed Stuart in a tone 
| of mingled injury and resignation. ‘‘What 


jis that about the waves closing over the | You know the way to the dining-room, I | 


spot where a pcor fellow goes down? You 
|just fit somebody else right into my old 
| place, and everything goes on just as if I'd 
| never been there. I did think you'd miss 
me! Ella’s absorbed in her new husband 
jand her pretty house, and there’s noboby 
going to cry over me. I believe I won't go!” 
‘*‘All right!—though I'll cry fast enough 
when you say good-bye, if that'll be any 
;comfort to you. “Twon't be very hard to 
do that. But I don’t imagine you'll shed 
j any tears about going after looking ahead 
| to it all these years.” 
| ‘Oh, certainly not,—J don’t like to cry! 


I used to try it ages ago when I was a little | 


; Shaver, and there’s no fun in it for me! 
| You needn't expect to see tears rolling down 
j may manly cheek when we part. But it’s a 
; wonderful satisfaction te have somebody 
jelse cry,—at least I always thought it 
| would be. But I think the expected fair 
one has arrived. Shall I run?” 

“If you do, I won’t bid you a tearful 
good-bye,—you may just set that down!” 
laughed Mrs. Roberts, drawing her little 
shouider shaw! up over her head, and going 
|down the steps toward the gate. Stuart 
|heard a littie commotion of greeting, saw 
| hand shakes and kisses exchanged, and idly 
watched the group coming toward the 
house, Mr. Roberts carrying a satehel anda 
bird cage, Mrs. Roberts with a shawl and a 
hand bag, which she had taken from her 
guest, both women talking brightly. He 





j}and Uncle Hiram. 
| Wednesday night for near six years, and 
| I’d been thinkin’ you'd go with us to-night 
}if you wan't too tired. But I expect you'll 


j}enjoy yourself better'to home, now you've | 


|}found an old friend. Here’s your room. 
| Your ma’n you used to have the one acrost 
there, but Mr. Stuart has that now, and 
|has had it every summer for eight year. 
| He writes for the magazines, and he spends 
}about half his time in his room while he 
stays, which is most gen'ally about eight 
|} weeks. Last year he staidtwelve. He was 
writin’a book, and I guess he is makin’ 
pretty well out of it, too. Do things look 
natural to you, or had you forgot? I'ts a 
good many years since you used to run 
around here and scare your ma half to 
death walkin’ them banisters. I couldn't 
help laughing when you spoke about losing 
Mr. Stuart’s books and stealing his horse. 
You was the mischievousest young one!” 

‘You never scolded me very hard, auntie.” 

‘‘No. Children’s ways never fretted me 
much. I was always wishin’ I had some of 
my own to bother with, but the Lord didn’t 
see fit. Well, weil!” 

‘You can hang your dresses in this closet, 
and these bureau drawers are all empty but 
this one,—there’s towels an’ things in here. 


a good time. I've thought of you so many 
times this last year, dear. What pretty 
hair you have! Those little bits of curls 
in your neck just suit you, and tha: 
coil on top of your head makes you 
jlook like a queen. Now I'll just slip 





for her, but I'll change when you're gone.” | down and see that the tea is steepin’ and | 


;everything’s straight. 


te "Mandy’s a good 
| girl, 


but the best of ’em forget things. 
| guess. It’s the same old place; we haven't 
| Changed as much as you have.” 

| Will Stuart was waiting at the foot of 
| the stairs when Kate came down. “It is 
Katie,” he exclaimed with a smile, and 
j looking at her keenly. “If your head was 
) about as high as your shoulder is, and your 
| hairin your neck in thick red clusters, I 
should expect you to begin teasing for 
chocolate creams.” 

“Oh, I have become very respectable,” 
said Katie, gayly. ‘‘You mustn’t bring up 
;old misdemeanors against me, and you 
| Mustn’t even speak of red hair.” 

‘‘Ah, but the red hair was pretty! I al- 
ways said so, you know, though I don't 
know but this is prettier.” He touched the 
dark auburn curls lightly. ‘But tea is 
waiting, and we will talk afterward,” he 
added, once more placing her hand in his 
arm. 

“I am going to tell on you!” cried Mrs. 
Roberts, shaking her forefinger at Stuart as 
they eutered the dining-room. ‘Kate, he’s 
a real woman hater and was feeling dread- 
fully, awhile ago, because I told him you 
was coming.” 

‘“Go oa, wicked woman! do your worst!” 
replied Stuart, as he took the seat opposite 
Katie, “I scorn to defend myself against 
your heartless accusations !” 


*“Now,” said Stuart, wheeling an “easy 
| chair to the west window of the pleasant 


We ain't missed goin’ a | 


I do hope you'll feel at home here and have | 


dens that other hearts are carrying—and 
then nobody is uninteresting any more!” 

|} ‘**Let me see, Katie,” asked Stuart after 
awhile, ‘‘how old are you?” 
‘Just twenty last week.” Then in a 
jlower tone, ‘‘Il was nineteen the day that 
| papa died.” 

| Her eyes were turned away, but he knew 
|there were tears in them. There was an- 
other silence, then Stuart asked, hesitat- 
| ingly, 

| ‘Did your father leave none of his large 
jproperty? Ycu will not think me coarsely 
| inquisitive?” a little anxiously 

| “Oh, no! no! I cantell you. I haven't 
|had anybody to talk to for so long,—so 
long! Papa and I were such good friends, 
and since then there hasn’t been anybody !” 

“But I thought you said just now that 
{you found friends everywhere.” 
| ‘Ob, not that kind of friends,—friends 
| to tell one’s heartaches to!” 
| “But I understood you to say you were 
| not lonely !” persisted Stuart. 

; “Ab!” cried Katie, passionately, ‘‘there 
| are times—” 

| She stopped abruptly, with a sound like 
ia sob in her throat. It was some time 
| before she spoke again, and then her tone 
| was very quiet. 

| ‘It keep busy and 
folks,” she said, simply. 
‘*Forgive me, Katie,” 
}**T hurt you. 
| possessed me. 
jashamed of 
speaking.” 

He reached over and took her hand in 
|his. She was looking out of the window 
; again, and said nothing. 

After a time, Stuart spoke, very humbly. 
‘‘Have you nothing more to say to me, 
| Katie? Havel forfeited your confidence?” 
| “Will!” she exclaimed; reproachfully, 
jturning her eyes toward him. ‘‘It is so 
| hard to say some things. You asked about 
| the property. There was uothing left-- 
}even less than nothing. I can’t tell how it 
| was, I know papa meant to do right, but—I 
|suppose he was not careful—he inherited 
} the money, you know, and did not realize. 
|I think. He was always ready to heip any- 
;}one in trouble, and—well! I saw he was 
| anxious and careworn, and after a while he 
| told me a little about it. He did not know 
; even then how bad it was. And then one 
| dreadful morning he was arrested!” 

| She was crying now and talking rapidly, 
;as though in haste to get through with the 
sorrowful story. 

| ‘“‘He came home after something—an 
‘officer with him. I saw the man standing 
jin the hall, and just then I heard a sound 
‘pp stairs of some one falling. I ran up 
| stairs, the officer followed. Papa lay in 
the door-way of his room. I thought he 
was dead.” 

It was some minutes before Kate could 
goon. Stuart lifted her hand and laid his 
cheek and then his lips sofcdy against it; 
|then held it close in his own, while she 
began once more. 

**It was paralysis. 


think about other 


exclaimed Stuart. 
I don’t know what demon 
But I had the grace to be 
myself, even while I was 


He lived, and after a 


|few days was able to sit up and talk a 
One 


little, though with great difficulty. 
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morning he called me to him. He took my | Icelandic hades, silently offering its treas- 
hands and lifted his face toward mine,—| ures to the passer-by. 


s poor, precious face. 


me, and I knew what he wanted. I kissed 
would never let me go. But after awhile 
he gently pushed me away. I went to the 
kitchen, for there were no servants then,— 
and a few minutes afterward I heard a 
pistol shot.” 

Kate, my poor Katie!” 

‘You mast not judge him hardly, Will. 
He knew he could never recover. [ have 
lived it over so many, many times, that I 
feelas if I knew his very thoughts. He 
was disgraced, penniless, others were in- 
volved in his failure. To live so, for years, 
erhaps, was more than his weakened body 
and spirit could endure. And then—he 
thought he would be a burden—to me!” 
Her words came in broken whispers. 

There was a long silence after this, then 
Katie spoke in controlled tones. 

‘He thought, too, that my future was 
provided for.” There was a shade of hesi- 
tation in her manner. The shadows of 
night were gathering, and it was quite dark 
where Stuart sat, but a faint reflection from 
the softly tinted western sky where hung 
the crescent moon, fell over Katie’s face 
and form. 

‘*Please go on.” 

‘IT had promised to marry—somebody—lI 
do not like to speak his name,—but he 
proved to be a fair-weather friend.” 

Poor Katie!” said Stuart again, very 
softly 

‘‘No, you need not say poor Katie this 
time. That was one of my mercies. I did 
jot care for him, | had been slowly finding 
it out for some time, though I had not 
dared own it to myself until than. But 
when he left me free a burden was lifted. 
He is married. All that is well.” 

‘‘And you intend to go on teaching school 
for a living?” inquired Stuart, after another 
slience. 

‘I do not intend anything,—that is, my 
plans are unsettled. I know that is a shift- 
less way and do not mean to remain in it 
much longer, but really, it is hard to decide 
for a girl with no special talents, and 
brought up as if a woman’s mission was to 
make herself as pretty as possible, and then 
lean on some man! Ah, Will, what a sad 
mistake it is! But then,” she went on 
more hopefully, ‘‘l am sure that I will find 
something that I can do very well. Never 
fear! I have saved a little from my earn- 
ings and have thought of taking lessons in 
shorthand.” 

“Go into a city to work, as you must in 
that business, live in a boarding house, 
and 

‘‘T shall rent a room and board myself.” 

*‘And live a lonesome, lonesome life !” 

“Why will you bring up that side of 
the picture?” cried Kate sharply. ‘Life 
must be lonesome—in that sense—now. 
There is no escaping it. But I must earn 
iny living, and something for rainy days, 
and I can do it. I thought you would en- 
courage me, Will. You used to help me 
over the hard places. If I was bothered 
and discouraged I went to you, for you 
used always to make me feel that I could do 
things.” 

Just then the door was opened and the 
‘‘hired girl” entered with a lamp. 


[ro be Continued.] 


THE CROP OF INVENTIONS. 


In a conversation had recently with Com- 
missioner Mitchell of the Patent Office, he 
alluded to the flood of patents for the slot 
machines in which you drop a coin to get 
something. ‘‘Yes,” said he, ‘the slot divi- 
sion is being pushed, night and day. It 
begins to look as if the drummer and the 
saleslady would equally be superseded by 
this speechless monster, and every mortal 
want would come to be supplied throngh 
the slot: Why, just look here.” 


produced drawings and _ specifications of 


. 


BOS 


planes on either side. 


doubtless come later. After the slot has 
engulfed the stipulated coin, it immediately 
responds with the required refreshment on 
the hand being turned to the mark and al- 
lowed to remain over it. I looked into the 
bowels of this unspeakable salesman. Its 
interior is wonderfully elaborate; wheels 
and cogs and elbows and levers and shafts 
and eccentric movements conspiring to the 
desired end. I turned away with a sense of 
dizziness. There have been three hundred 
patents granted for the slot machines and 
two hundred are pending. The very latest 
is the application of the device to toilet 
rooms—one cent being dropped in the slot. | 
The cannon plough is a presumably con- 
venient implement for subsoiling and war- | 
fare on the frontier, for, as the ploughbeam 
is hollow and loaded, it can instantly be | 
wheeled and fired, killing the Indians and | 
the horses—whichever happens to be in the 
way. But the same inspired genius has | 
patented the pistol pocketbook—when the | 
innocent and unsuspecting burglar asks you 
for your pocketbook you carelessly take it 
out and empty its contents into his abdo- | 
men. 

There is a claim in the patent office for a 
patent on the Lord’s Prayer, the specifica- 
tion being that the repetition of the same, 
rapid and in a loud tone of voice, will cure 
stammering. Among odd inventions are 
chicken hopples, which walks the chicken 
right out of the garden when she tries to 
scratch; the bee-moth excluder, which au 
tomatically shuts up all the beehives when 
the hens go to roost; the tape-worm fish- 
hook, which speaks for itself; the educa- 
tional balloon, a toy balloon with a map of 
the world outlined on its surface; side-hill 
annihilators—stilts to fit on the down-hiil 
legs of a horse when he is ploughing along 
a side-hill; and the hen-surpriser, a device 





| 


bottom of the nest, with intent to beguile 
and wheedle the hen into at once laying 
another. One of the latest patents is an 
automatic bath tub, which starts the hot 
and cold water at a given moment in the 
morning to which it has been set, maintains 
exactly the right temperature of it by grad- 
uating the flow of the water, rings a bell 
when ail is ready, and two minutes later 
suddenly drops the sleeper’s pillow about a 
foot and turns him out. The illuminated 
cat was devised by a genius. She is bailt 
of pasteboard and made luminous with 
phosphorus, and she sits in the corner the 
livelong night and Mis the souls Of rats aud 
mice with terror. 

There is tremendous activity in the toy 
division of the patent office, especiaily in 
automatic toys that can walk and talk. 
There are whistling tops, dogs that jump 
and bark,’ cackling hens, kicking mules, 
fighting roosters, ‘‘very exacting,” the pa 
tentee casually remarks; running cars and 
locomotives, a scissors grinder, a horse that 
walks naturally along the ground, and a 
baby that creeps on all fours with wonder- 
ful vraisemblance. The business of in- 
ventor pays a smaller average profit than 
any other business in this country, because 
there are so many failures to one success. 
But the inventor of the Hoe printing-press 
made $300,000. Thos. Silverman, a poor 
mechanic, made $70,000 from copper-toed 
shoes for children. The horseshoer, Henry 
Burden, made $600,000 from his horseshoes. 
The inventor of the stylographic pen has 
made $1,000,000. The patentee of the 


Jim Crow yielded an income of $25,000. 
A good many know that Thomas Jefferson 


numerous machines, standing about as high| w. 4. Croffut. Philadelphia Item. 
as a man, and of incredible fecundity. bi ciuiss Sadiedin 


‘“‘Here’s the first,” he went on. 


avoirdupois stamped neatly on it. Here’s , 
another that will tell your age for a nickel God and man are both acknowledged in 
without the slightest assistance. Here’s| all our ways and not separated by unnatu- 


‘Drop a 
nickel in the slot and it will weigh you and 
push out to you a little card with your 





DESPAIR. 


BY REV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. 


one that sells ice water—a glass for one | ral : reeds. 


cent and makes change for you from a coin 


of any sort. It has made its appearance 
on the streets of Chicago and Minneapolis, 
and the mayor has ordered the police to 
protect it. It is a temperance ally, and it 
is anticipated that it will shortly stand near 
all the crowded corners of every great city. 
Here’s one that dispenses soda water all by 
itself—punch in a nickel and you get your 
soda. Here’s another that proffers any one 
of fourteen sorts of liquors, including the 


having no bread for her little children nor 
any prospect for their future, drowned 
them and herself. 

A recent writer intimates that public 
sentiment will favor the extinction of those 
who never should have been born. Hitherto 


has been called in question, while murder in 
any form has been considered a crime, not- 
withstanding the example of perpetual 





Yankee cocktail. And here’s the boss of 
them all—look at the elaborate clock-work 
in the interior. See the kerosene lamp on 
one side and the ice chamber on the other, 
and the asbestus between.” This is sup- 


preying upon life in the animal kingdom. 


NN COMMON WEALTH. 


ance of life, but the time may come when 


Of any one of six-|the example of that Pennsylvania mother 
He could not/ teen things it gives him five cents worth. 


smile any more, the facial muscles were| The fluids come out of the faucets; the 


paralyzed, but I thought his eyes smiled at] solids are shoved down the little inclined | the general rule, and every instance of it 


: Only one thing is | arouses indignation and shame at our neg- 
him over and over, and it seemed that he | wanting—a city directory; and that will 





that drops the new-laid egg through the | 


return ball made $500,000, and the Dancing | missed for want of favorable conditions. 


wus a great man, but it is not so well under- | all sorts and conditions, the more impressed 
stood that he was the father of the Ameri-|we shall be with nature’s generous re- 
can patent system; that he drew up the | sources. 
earliest patent laws, and that while he was | don is incidental to the average civilization 
secretary of state under Washington he | of the times and will disappear, pari passec, 
And he gave his personal consideration to every | with improvement of public sentiment. 
application that was made for a patent.— | The re-organization of society on an unsel- 


We are told that a Pennsylvania mother 


will be generally approved and followed. 
Despair, however, is the exception and not 


ligence of the public welfare. 
Why such disparity in human condition 
should be possible in a world which mani- 
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Curiosities of Wedlock. 


Goethe said he married to obtain respec- 


tability. 


Wycherly, in his old age, married his ser- 
ant girl to spite her relations. 


The joining of right hands in ancient 


times had the solemnity and validity of an 


fests infinite power, wisdom and goodness, | 0@th. 


itis hard to understand; bnt it exists, and 
must be dealt with in two ways—persistent 


There is a story of a man who got mar- 


ried because he inherited a four-post bed- 


reform and trust in the over-ruling Power. | stead. 


Man being the architect of his own fortune 
is responsible for the existence and continu- 


Giving a ring is supposed to indicate the 


ance of unsuitable marriage and parentage, | eternity of the union, seeing that a circle is 
poverty, sickness, injustice, excessive anxi- | ¢ndless. 


ety, and all the causes of human woe. If 
he only lived on the right side of the benefi- 
cent laws of human welfare, there would 
be no occasion for despair. Hence there is 
no use in ascribing our troubles to a super- 








A man got married because he had bought 


a piece of silk cheap at a sale and wanted a 
wife to give it to. 


Under the Roman empire marriage was 


natural Being or relying upon him to re-| Simply a civil conteact; hence we read of 


move them. 
to redress his own grievances, to make his 
own laws in accord with nature’s laws, and 
work out his salvation from the sensuality, 
selfishness and wilful depravity which make 
all the mischief in the world. The stalwart 


Man has the indwelling power | Men ‘‘putting away” their wives. 


Among the Jews the rule was for a mai- 


den to marry on the fourth and a widow on 
the fifth day of the week—not earlier. 


In Jewish marriages the woman is set on 


reformer is the only person who has any | the right, but throughout Christendom her 


right to be contented with his lot. He 
would lay the axe at the root of the tree, 
prohibit marriage and parentage of a per- 
nicious kind, and administer chloroform to 
every new-born child doomed to a disgrace- 
| ful life, until he succeeded in establishing 
true relations between the members of the 
one human family. 

As far as he can observe, the Deity has 
had nothing to do with the history of civil- 
ization, all improvements being traceable to 

j}human achievement. He sees no practical 
|use in what is called piety, worship, faith 
|} in God, the church with all its forms, dog- 
mas, ceremonials, magnificent buildings and 
well-paid ministers. Nature, humanity, 
justice, morality, reform are what he be- 
lieves in. 

Persistent Reform is undoubtedly the 

| panacea for social evils. 

Trust in the overruling power is not, 
however, a chimera but an indispensable 
| compas of reform. Ashamed as we 
must be that we are so dedcient in a human 
spirit and courage to observe the laws of 
Nature we must acknowledge two things, 
that human nature is the work of infinite 
power and that infinite power must always 
be in operation. The presence and potency 
of what is not ourselves are required to 
bring things to a favorable issue. We 
may not explam the mode of the Divine 
Essence, or the hidden relations of the 
finite and infinite, but there must be a sub 
stratum of reality in man’s prayers, hymns 
and aspirations, in lils attempts to be true 
to himself. Whether the soul and sub- 
stance of the universe should be addressed 
and praised and glorified as an arbitrary 
personality in command of all eternal laws 
is not pertinent to the comfort we derive 
from relying upon the sympathy and suffi- 
ciency of the Almighty Power, which every 
one knows is chiefly responsible for the 
universe. 

It is not true that it is wholly our fault, 
that evil in its myriad forms should disturb 
our comfort and peace, for it is incidental 
to human development and regulatea by 
laws not of our own making. Reforms 
require a great deal of wisdom and insight 
to do good without doing more harm. 

The little tots that wander out at 12 
o’clock at night to get u cool breeze down 
at the wharf must not be rated too low in 
their chances, nor should the petted chil- 
dren of luxury, although in both cases, 
some of the best experiences of life may be 

















Amelioration is on natural lines and the 
more conversant we become with people of 


The bestial life of outcast Lon- 


fish basis is possible, because man is capa- 
ble by his nature of regulating himself by 
eason and disinterested affections, and be- 
cause he will be sustained in his efforts by 
perfect confidence in the overruling Power 
not to do man’s part but the infinite part. 
Victims of despondency and despair have 
not been fairly educated morally and so- 
cially and are more reckless of life than 
they were fifty years ago. A truer educa- 


place in the ceremony 1s on the left. 


In a Roman marriage the bride was pur- 


chased by the bridegroom's payment of 
three pieces of copper money to her parents. 


The Russians have a story of a widow 


who was so inconsolable for the loss of her 


husband that she took another to keep her 
from fretting herself to death. 


The custom of putting a veil upon the 
maid before the betrothal was done to con- 
ceal her blushes at the first touch of the 
man’s hand and at the closing kiss. 


Kissing the bride the moment the mar- 
riage ceremonial ended, though not ow 


prescribed by the rubric of the western 
churches, formerly was an imperative act 


on the part of the bridegroom. 


The early marriage ceremony among the 
early Anglo-Saxons consisted merely of 
hand fastening, or taking each other by the 
hand, and pledging each other love and 
affection in the presence of friends and 
relatives. 


An old adage thus lays down the proper 
days for wedlock : 
Monday for wealth, Tuesday for health, Wednes 
day for the best day of all; 
Thursday for crosses, Friday for losses, Saturday 
no luck at all. 


-Chicayo Herald. 
TEMPERANCE. 


The Swedish government has appro- 
priated £1000 a year for the promotion of 
temperance. 


The W.C. T. U. of Astoria, Oregon, is 
having a number of tine drinking fountains 
erected in the public streets. 


Mr. Wm. 'T. Stead, editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, upon being asked whether 
women would probably do importent work 
on the newspaper of the future, said: 
‘*‘Women in the future will take a more im- 
portant part in in everything. The ques- 
tion of slaves was a great one, the question 
of women is greater. In the lower callings 
of life—where there is the carrying of 
heavy weights and that sort of thing to be 
done—w e see very littic difference made be- 
tween the sexes. It is only in the higher 
callings that there is better pay, that the 
difference comes in and women are barred 
out.” 


A New York brewer places the average 
number of glasses of beer consumed by his 
employes during one day, at seventy-five 
apiece, each glass holding half a pint. 


A West Point cadet who violates the law 
against cigarette smoking, is obliged to 
pace back and forth, rain or shine, for 
twelve hours, with a musket on _ his 
shoulder. 


‘‘What man has done, man can do—con- 
sequently woman,” was the favorite saying 
of the late Mr. Whitall, the ‘‘best loved 
merchant of Philadelphia” and father of 
Hannah Whitall Smith. 


Two patent machines for the manufac- 
ture of the best and purest aerated drinks 
are used in the W. C. T. U. pavilion at the 
Paris exposition. They make drinks equal 
to the best American soda in a few minutes, 


the right even of civil execution and of war | 


tion has already been 
church, school and society. 


and iabor are fraternizing. 

















| It is surely a tersible state of things, when 
| despair leads a mother to destroy the life 


| is to be preferred to a life of destitution 


posed to stand solus and majestic on a/| and disgrace. 


corner of the street, its fires always burn- 


We have had scruples of conscience to 


of achild, but we cannot deny that death | 


emetic and restorer. The stimulating e 


fect of the salt upon the stomach prevents 
\the extreme depression often following ex- 
|cess in drinking, while quickly causing its 


ing like those of the Aztec altars of sacri-|regard as right any other than the usual | contents to be ejected. 


fice, its ice always freezing like that of the | course of nature to 


determine the continu- 


inaugurated in 
Religion and 
science are becoming reconciled. Capital 


drunkard can generally be roased and made | 
to swallow half a drachm of ammoniae carb. 
dissolved in a wine-glassful of water, and, 
if drank off, this will at once act as an 


allowing, also, a great variety. 


Mr. Labouchere states the almost incred 
ible fact that in the accounts of the expend 
iture of the British sovereign, liquors are 
set down as costing £9,583; ale and beer, 








A correspondent of the British Medical | £14,642 ; wine, £35,888—altogether, £50,- 
Journal mentions using carb. ammonia as an | 113 for intoxicating drinks. 
emetic in cases of semi-drunkenness. The | the social example of the royal family. 


So much for 

The governor of Virginia, bas issued the 
astonishing order that hereafter not more 
than eight half barrels of beer shall be sold, 
- each day, in the government saloon at the 
National Soldier’s Home. This is supposed 
to be a temperance measure, forced upon 
the officials in order that some kind of a 
respectable case, concerning this saloon 
may be presented _to Congress! 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 


Caucuses are ripe. 


Not exactly topoggan days, these, but | 
the coolest we can find. 


What with our cold snaps and our warm 
snaps we are nearly done for. 


Mrs. Grant declines to have the General's 
remains removed to Arlington. Let the 
warrior rest. 


If not too late for a watering place trip, 


why not take a whirl over Niagara Falls, as 


other celebrities do? 


It is next to “being in a “dynamite explo- 
sion to watch the baggage smashers un- 
loading their trucks. 


The erotic novel has lost its novelty, and 
no decent person now reads beyond the title 
page. Yet still they come. 


If things had not turned out just ag they | 
did, what a season this would have been 
for Thurman snuff-dannas. 


Among the remarkable feats of youth, 
count in the knack of the little five-year-old 
Record to get itself talked about. 


The relative “population of the c ountry is 
heading for home. If youdo not under- 
stand this joke your entertainers will. 


Coney Island and Rockaway Beach have | 


been popular resorts, but there is no deny- 
ing that they are fast losing ground. 


It is much to be feared that some of our 
revurning tourists will wear the old-fash- 
joned and all-accommodating tournure, when 
they pass through the Custom House. 


Why, ah why, need men go out between 
the acts when glasses of pure, sparkling 
cold water are passed to them where they 
are? Theatre managers should adda bon 
bon tray of cloves, and see how that would 
work. 

Who wants gas pipes running all over his 
house, and the meter climbing up, and the 
clock running down? ‘These fixings should 
stay put. 


Boston can stand the scarcity of potatues, 
and does not so much mind going without 
apples, but that the bean crop should fail is 
a little too much. 


That peanuts should take a rise just as 
cattle shows are coming on! And the new 
crop will not be ready before November 1. 
After all, is life worth living? 


Waste no time searching for the small 
boy. Beyond the shadow of doubt he is in 
your neighbor's orchard. Apply birch with- 
out, and Jamaiva ginger within. 


So we are not to have the pleasure of en- 
tertaining the dusky Legitime, or of hang- 
ing garlands about the neck of Madame, 
his wife. We are down on our luck. 


Very picturesque rhetoric was called out 
in the New York papers by the big tidal 
wave, but New York may be forgiven for 
shrieking when harm befalls Coney Island. 


Notwithstanding John L.’s brawny fists, 
a Boston tailor had the nerve to obtain an 
execution against him this week, for an 
unpaid tailor’s bill. And it worked like a 
charm. 


Brother Wanamaker should get out a 
mourning postage stamp, while he is about 
it. These incongruous greens and reds 
and blues hurt the feelings of the real, fas- 
tidious mourner. 


Considering Mr. Oscar Wilde’s tendency 
to pose, he made a remarkably modest exit 
from the Woman’s World. His editorial 
successor has not yet been announced. 
How would John L. Sullivan do? 


A more remarkable piece of writing is 
seldom seen than the recent editorial in a 
New York daily on ‘‘The Hon. Ray Hamil- 
ton.” In its complacent and sweeping ex- 
cuse for bestiality that leader was happily 
unique and peculiar. 


A sweeping change is needed in the man- 
agement of our sidewalks. Such slime as 
the Bustonian pulls out of, step by step, on 
rainy days should not be found outside 
sty. The pavements of the new era will be 
perforated and flushed. 


BOSTOY co MMONWEALTH. 


Purchasers of Renita concert tickets 
will beguile the tedium of standing all day 


in line, next Tuesday, by humming Milton’s | 


|comforting line about fellows just like | 
them, who ‘‘only stand and wait.” And the 
concerts will be ‘ ‘Just divine.” 


‘‘And,” said Mr. Rese, with a 
gesture, ‘‘you know that you have not, if 
your testimony here is to be believed, seen 


Mrs. Swinton from Jane, 1888, till June, | 


1889. Is that not so?” And after that cli- 
matic gesture, the witness could not deny 
it. 





| If the Washington Memorial Arch rises 
no faster than its fund does it will hardly 
| overtake the Eiffel tower. Yet two of the 
| Vanderbilts have just come down with a 
thousand apiece, and the fund may become 
he popular charity. New York likes a 
| ‘‘charity” as well as Boston does a fad. 


OBSERVATION 8. 
| 


| In the crowded, bustling city, where the 


| 


ition and reverie, we have little to do with | 


|unrealities. The real elbows us, and claims 
| 


come it must be when reason goes napping. 


| The Observer may not feel obliged to 
state just what pranks have been played in 
a brain that in waking hours has no choice 
but to keep the key turned upon fancy. Our 
dreams are all our own, but they baffle our 
understanding, nevertheless. 


Just what god or goddess reigns over 
dreamland nobody knows, for Morpheus 
does not attend to business. Under his 
jurisdiction we often slumber without 
dreams, but at his option he lets in some 
potent romancer, or sprite, and how the 
sober sections of our brain whirl round, 
and what Spanish castles are built, and 
what grotesque images people them, and to 
what goings-on do we find ourselves lend- 
ing countenance! 





And when we undertake to analyze the 


matter we have to admit that we know 
nothing about it. 





Things that we know nothing about fas- 
cinate us, and the Observer can find nothing 
in heaven or earth just now that seems so 
much to need understanding as the phenom- 
ena of dreams; and as it cannot be under- 
stood let us talk over our ignorance. 


But we will leave Dickens to tell dreams. 
Nobody else gets quite the hold upon the 
grotesque and whimsical incongruities that 
make dreams what they are. Try as we 
will, our vagaries become diluted by day- 
light. To give an unexpurgated version of 
a dream is almost impossible. It is not 
that our common-sense insists upon taking 
from the mis-shapen structure its most 
manifest absurdities, but the mind in its 
normal state cannot keep its hold upon the 
intangible vapors of a dream. They will, 
inevitably, fade out, or slip away into the 
dizzy quarters of our memory. 

We do not quite forget our dreams. The 
most teasing and unreal mental experience 
to which we are subject is the sudden im- 
pression, that is not quite a memory, of 
some long ago faded dream. 








They are saved up somewhere, but no 
scientist can tel us cui bono. 





It is hardly supposable that even our 
most senseless dreams are subject to no 
law. Our minds are not made that way. 
We cannot summon these fantasies at will, 
and they will not stay away for our asking, 


quire. 


grappling with the problem and solving it 
in psychological style, we inanely let it 
alone, and relegate to the superstitious all 
mention of dream mysteries. 

Presageful and prophetic associations be- 
long to the past, when a court did not dis- 


a | dain to send far and wide to secure a sooth- 


sayer who would undertake to expound the 





climatic | 


but what they mean, or whether they mean | 
anything, we have almost ceased to in- | 
| in point. 


As the world gets wiser, so far from | 


dreams of its sovereign. Our wise men | depression. 





won say, ‘‘Too much salad and cheese.” 





But exactly why salad and cheese should 
make us silly or terrified when we are 
| asleep, and leave us in full command of our 

senses while we are awake, is not so easily 

| shown; and if mince-pie does not bring our 
ancestors before us while our eyes are held 
open, why should they file before our pil- 
| low, as soon as we fall asleep? 





| bred.” 


They are so vague and fleeting. 





| same experience, but the Observer has no- 
‘ticed from childhood one baffling half clew. 
| 'The instant the head touches the pillow at 


night, the dream of the night previous flits | 


| through the brain, and is off and away, be- 


| fore one shred can be grasped by which it 


might be held for examination. 
Are our fancies birds of passage, or of 


‘‘mooning” in this style? 


| Butis no very profound answer to the | 
|all our attention, and if ever dreams do } problem to say that our dreams are the | 


|productions of our brain. If 
slumbers why should not fancy? 


reason | 


‘It is a muddle, a muddle.” 





Almost anybody hesitates now to say that 
he ‘‘believes in dreams.” Who says—Long- 
fellow is it not?— 

“Do you believe in dreams?’’ 

Why yes and no; 
When they come true, then 
I believe in them; 

When they come faise, I don’t believe in them.” 

With this clear logic, most are satisfied 
now to let the subject pass. Yet it is cer- 
tainly very queer and inconsistent in faith- 
ful believers in the Holy Writ who pin un- 
questioning faith to the numerous biblical 
narratives wherein the elect were warned 
of the Lord in a dream, or instructed in 
affairs of importance by a ‘‘vision of the 
night,”—to turn off with a passing thought, 
theirown most impressive night visions. 
In some inexplitable way the laws that 
govern the mind during sleep are supposed 
to have changed, and the supernatural 
power that wrought upon the dreameis of 
the first century is supposed to have noth- 
ing to do with the mental machinery of to- 
day. 





Attention to dreams is rarely noticed now 
outside the workshop or kitchen. Most of us 
have learned to interpret the look of vague 
anxiety and alarm that rests upon the vis- 
age of the dream-haunted domestic, as she 
moves mechanically about her morning’s 
work. The chances are twenty to one that 
she has consulted a thumbed and dog-eared 
**Dream-Book,” and learned that her dire- 
ful dream of old shoes foretells poverty 
and sorrow; or that having dreamed of her 
hair falling out she is doomed to sickness 
or death; or she has dreamed of seeing a 
nun, and can never hope to be a wife; per- 
haps she has heard a street organ, and must 
soon attend a funeral, (if of the grinder, 
no loss,) or she may have seen a parade and 
her sweetheart will prove false to her, or 
perchance she has dreamed of rats, which 
will bring her hopeless disgrace. 

It is of no manner of use to argue with 
one of these superstition-bound damsels, 
but just how they suppose the oracles be- 


plain. 








Occasionally, however, the laugh comes 
in the wrong place. 
The Observer well recollects an instance 





It was in boarding-school days, and,c om | 
ing down to breakfast one day, a poor 


jumble of viands vexed the hungry school 
girls. The presiding genius of the tables 


| moved about ina distraught way, and anon 


heaved a sigh that wafted on its discon- | 
|solate wings the peace of the household. 
Lingering, after classmates had left, one 
sympatheic girl inquired the cause of her 


It is barely possible that dreams come, | 
| now and then, that are not of ‘‘indigestion | 


Perhaps people in general have quite the | 


came so wise it would puzzle them to ex- | 


The woful face that she turned | 
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] upon the questioner was startling. «() 
Miss ——,” she said, “I had a terribjc 
dream last night. I dreamed of frying 
fresh meat!” 

It was hard to keep from laughing oyt- 
right, with the sudden reaction from sym- 
pathy to ridicule. 

But Mrs. Darnley went on: “There's 
going to be a death in the family. I don’t 
feel as if it was going to be in the house, 
but some of my folks somewhere are going 
to die.” 

In vain were ali efforts to lighten her 
|spirits by arguing that nothing could be 
| more natural than for her to dream of her 
| work,—for be it known to all hygienists, 
| boarding mistresses do, upon occasion, re- 
| sort to the frying-pan. 

However, her gloom refused to be lifted 
And now, where the laugh should 
/in, comes the wonder. 


come 


At dinner, Mrs. Darnley was missing, an 
| to our dismay we were told that she had 


| sun gets little chance to cast shadows, and | omen that they spread invisible wings? | been summoned by telegraph to the bedsicd 
life is almost equally walled in from reflec- | And is the Observer asleep or awake to be | }of her dying mother. 


Nor did it prove a 
hme alarm. 


The association of ideas is supremely ri 
jiculous, but so runs the tale. 

This is the only corroborated dream super- 
| stition that the Observer has at hand, with 
the exception of a single case, far mors 
poetical in symbolism, and still sadder in 
purport, ‘‘which, pardon me, I do not mean 
to”—tell. 


In its place, the Observer is proud to 
offer a dream that meant nothing, but was 
one of the few that so photographed itself 
in circutastantial detail upon the mind, that 
it is like an actual memory. 

It is an old dream, but has kept well. 

Englanc’s late poet and critic had been 
but a few weeks dead, and his name had 
been ever before the reader of magazines 
and ‘‘exchanges.” So it was, that he came 
in visions of the night. 

Dreams have a way of locating themselves 
round the home of one’s childhood, though 
their scenes shift with even more deftness 
than do the revolving canvases in the Mu- 
seum’s latest success. 

This was stationary, 
childhood’s home. 


however, and at 





The dreamer stood in a doorway looking 
toward the sunset, but noticing always a 
tall, spare, elderly figure working in a gar 
den near by. 

He was weeding industriously, and get- 
ting in remarkable work. A faithful do- 
mestic appeared on the scene, and called 
out that he was spoiling the garden, and 
must stop at once. 

The dreamer turned in dismay, and said, 

‘‘Why, that is Matthew Arnold, the critic. 
He knows what to throw out.” 

But he was a sensitive critic. He threw 
up his arms, and fell dead, beside his pile 
of doomed literary vegetables. 





Here the picture has faded a little, and 
the death march is dimly remembered, but 
he was presently to be found in the family 
back parlor, ‘‘still dead,” and in charge of 
the unfortunate domestic. The tea bell 
rang, and the dreamer requested the girl to 
stay there and hold him, or it, till the fam- 
ily returned. She demurred, and sociably 
proposed that she take him into the dining- 
room. The circumstances being unusual, 
the request was cheerfully granted, and she 
took her unresisting freight along, and sat 
by in state. When presto! the venerable 
Matthew suddenly became an infant in 
arms, and set up a healthy wail, and began 
a renewed lease of life, in the long clothes 
| of babyhood. 








| Transmigration of souls,—but what was 


| all this about? 
Everybody who is anybody has his story 

| to tell about some wonderful dream in 
parte a shipwreck or some other death 

scene has been distinctly beheld at the hour 
| of its actual occurrence. If these wit- 
nesses be believed,—and they are all honor- 
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ablo men—salad and cheese would seem to 


be a good diet for prophets. 





We do not know more than half as much 
as we think we do. 





G. P. 
REFLECTED IMPRESSIONS. 
Being Copies of Certain Old Letters. 


Vil. 


‘“‘Gay dreams to all!” 


Prazza DI SPaGNa, ROME, ) 
December 15, 1876. f 

DeaREST AUNT DOoLLy :—Betty just said, 
as she saw me getting out my portfolio, 
that she didn’t approve of intoxicated peo- 
ple writing letters. By which she meant, 
what she has insisted upon ever since we 
crossed its border-line, that I am drunk 
with Italy! I don't contradict her; it is 
true. I did not know how much of my 
artist father had come as gift and grace to 
me until I found myself in this wonderful 
atmosphere, which fosters one’s artistic 
sense as sunshine fosters flowers. I never 
knew what sunlight was, or moonlight, or 
perfume, or a picture until I came to Italy. 
The sunshine, Aunt Dolly,—it simply makes 
you feel as if you had lived in a dark room 
all your life. It is like something tangible. 
I have never lost my first feeling that I 
could gather up thick yellow handfuls of it, 
as it lies on the green turf, or the arches of 
some old ruin. And the moonlight; it 
doesn’t come in rays, down through the 
air, as it does with us in the north; the air 
is soaked with it, thrilled through and 
through with it. Paula says ‘‘northern 


moonligut is a message; southern moon-| 


light is a presence ;” und I do not know as 
the difference could be better phrased. 
And flowers, flowers everywhere; such vio- 
lets, such jasmine! It almost seems as if 
it was of Italy and not of heaven the old 
hymn meant to sing, 
“Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose itself has got 
Perfume that on carth ts not!” 

And as for the pictures,—well, my father 
lives in me, | know, when I stand before 
them; for though I know so little of art, 
—and O, how much more I will know, 
Heaven helping me, when work-time comes 
again !—I can yet feel a something in the 
work of Angelo and Angelico, and of that 
unknown master of masters who gave the 
world the Gladiator,—a something that 
wakes an answering something in my heart 
and finger-tips, and tells me that I too am 
royal, ‘if only by the ache!” 

Isn’t Betty right in saying I am drunk 
with Italy! 

We are at last settled in Rome, after a 
month’s journeying; and with only a few 
short trips, here and there, we shall remain 
here until well into the New Year. And 
being once more settled, we have time ayain 
to “gather and glean;” to sit about the 
twilight fire,—for even in Rome one must 
have twilight fires when the north wind 
blows!—and remind one another of all the 
little beauties and drolleries of our jour- 
neyings, which we couldn’t half appreciate 
when they came. Lieut. Guildford was 
laughing with us only last night about that 
absurd incident which introduced him to 
us. I know the girls have written you 
about Lieut. Guildford, but they say they 
haven’t told you where we met him. It was 
on that never to-be-forgotten journey from 
Genoa to Nice; ah! that perfect journey, 
which was just being borne from hour to 
hour deeper into the heart and secret of the 
sunshine; and when we never wearied with 
twelve uninterrupted hours of travel, but 
sighed when it was done! We were in the 
same railway carriage all day with two 
young men, or to be accurate, a young man 
and a lad, for the latter was about eighteen. 
Both had pleasant, alert faces; and from 
their resemblance to one another and the 
familiarity they showed we guessed them 
to be brothers. With genuine Anglo-Saxon 
reticence, though sitting opposite one an- 
other all those hours in the narrow com- 
partment, not the least move was made 
toward acquaintanceship beyond a few 
kind offices, in raising windows and the 
like, proffered without words and acknowl- 
edged with a bow. It was about twilight 
when the train reached Ventiringlia, where, 
with only about ten minutes at our dis- 
posal, we had to not only buy our tickets 
for Nice and haye our luggage re-weighed, 
but to pass the customs. It was rather a 
“chore,” as they say out West; but Betty, 
since her brilliant exploit at the Paris cus- 
toms, is always in command on such occa- 
sions; and you know when there is an 
emergency, Betty generally ‘‘emerges.” So 
we were back in the carriage with four min- 
utes to spare. And just as we were seating 
ourselves, in bounced, ‘“‘like a hot chestnut 
off a shovel,” as Betty said afterward, the 
younger of our two fellow-travellers, evi- 
dently in the last stages of excitement, 
flushed, his necktie awry, his hat on the 
back of his head, his yellow hair in a 
dishevelled mop. Without the very slight- 
est prelude or apology he faced Betty, and 
fired at her the question, ‘‘I say, you speak 
French, don’t you?”—and then, as if chal- 
lenging her to deny it, ‘‘Come, I know you 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 





| 

| Won’t you come and tell this custom-house 
| officer he’s a FooL? I've told him in Eng- 
| lish, but it’s no use at all; he can’t under- 
| Stand English! And he’s pawing over Phil’s 


jand my bag in search of brandy and cigars ; 
and we haven't any brandy and cigars; and 


| there’s oaly a minute left, and won't you | 


\do; I heard you, a minute ago. And oh! | 


| 


| 





Ta 

The Emperor of Japan has just taken 

possession of a new palace furnished in 
European style. It cost him $4,000,000. 

Alexander Dumas, the younger, is 76 years 

old. He began writing at 17, and at 20 pro- 
duced the famous ‘‘Dame aux Camelias.” 


The wife of Wiggins, the Canadian 





|please come and tell him he’s a fool?” | weather prophet, is said to be very talented, 


| Betty went. I don’t suppose she told the 


and it is hinted that she writes his prophe- 


| douanier, who in stolid discharge of his | cies. 


| duties was still industriously ‘‘pawing,” 
|exactly what the flery young man had so 
| fervently urged upon her; but her remarks 
| were effectual, and, all three of them, plus 
|the insulted bags, were in the carriage 
| just as the whistle biew. Of course with 
| the ice thus effectually broken, there was no 
|more reticence. 
} an officer in the -——th Cavalry, you know, 


| abroad on six months’ leave,—made all 


! 








| 
j 


| Sorts of apologies for what he called his | 


| brother’s temporary insanity. 
| rushed away from me in that mad manner I 
| really thought he was going for a revolver!” 
| he said, but his brother only laughed quite 
| impenitently, and said that so far from de- 
|mentia, it was the happiest inspiration of 
| his life. They proved such pleasant travel- 
| ling companions that it is quite delightful to 
have them appear again here in Rome. 
| Lieut. Guildford is so straightforward and 
|soldierly, and Nat Guildford the jolliest 
| boy in the world. 

| And while I am chatting about that mem- 
| orable journey, I must tell you about my 
| private and particular little adventure. 

| It was earlier in the day than Betty's ex- 
| ploit. We had to wait a long time at some 
| forlorn little station for our train to arrive. 
Aunt Helena became a little impatient, at 
last, and begged me to find out, if possible, 
| how soon we might hope to start again. 
| looked about for some railway official, and 
| finally espied a majestic creature with a 
cloak, and an official-looking cap, with 
some sort of silver badge upon it. To him 
{ marched, with a half-franc conspicuously 
and temptingly displayed from my half- 
|open purse; and with all the dignity in the 
| world made my inquiry. Please to fancy 
my feelings, Aunt Dolly, when that magnifi- 
cent person, after regarding me with a 
superciliousness which made me creepy 
| with the certainty of some awful blunder, 
jinformed me in _ strongly 





“When he! 


Prussianized | 


| 
} 








| French that really he was desolated that he | 


|could not give me the desired information, 
|} but he would send his valet to ascertain. 
| His valet! 
the silver badge on his cay was a coronet 
| And I was displaying, in my paraiyzed fin- 
| gers, the half-franc with which I had pur- 
posed to reward, for information given, an 
| officer in the Prussian army, and a member 
of Heaven only knows what swell and poly- 
|syllabic house of the fverman nobility!! 
Now wasn’t that exactly like me, who 
jalways did rush in where angels fear to 
jtread, as it were? And perhaps Betty 
|hasn’t kept it before my eyes, night and 
| day, ever since! 

An eventful day, indeed, was that journey 
| from Genoa to Nice. And nothing in ali 
| the world could have been more beautiful 
|than its ending. We reached Nice about 
nine.o’clock, and it was dark when we 
| passed Monaco. It is built on a hill, you 
know; and with its hundreds and hundreds 
of lights, it rose out of the sea like a cone 
of blazing jewels. And the wide calm sea 
gave back the splendid shining; and over- 
head, in a sky blue and deep beyond imag- 
ining, the great southern stars flashed and 
throbbed; and the air that breathed in upon 
us was of a softness like nothing we had 
ever known, and sweet with the breath of a 
thousand roses. It was like some lovely, 
unreal dream. Paula said it was little 
short of blasphemous, after we were at 
| last av our hotel, to close the casements on 
| that exquisite, wonderful night, and confer 
| with the gargon on what we should have 
for dinner. And to do her justice, she only 
j ate as became the place and time; a few 
| grapes, a biscuit, a glass of Asti wine; but 
Betty and I,—need [ remark, Aunt Dolly?— 
went unesthetically through the entire 
menu, including little snail pies; and had 
the most direful dreams and visions in’con- 
sequence. I feel sure that Phosbe cannot, 
consistently with her Vermont principles, 
ever cook again for girls capable of eating 
snail pies. Your Own Girl, 

Guenn. 
DoroTHY LUNDT. 





PERSONAL. 


Jay Gould’s summer vacation is reported 
to have greatly improved his health. 


The Sultan of Turkey has a small electric 
railway constructed entirly by native work- 
men. 


Charles Dickens has a long novel in man- 
uscript which he never had the courage to 
publish. 


| J. H. Southworth of Springfield, has 
| given £5,000 each to Amherst College and 
| Mount Holyoke Seminary. 


| Mrs. Maybrick has been renoved from 
|the infirmary in the working prison and 
now occupies a solitary cell. 











| 


| 











|land question, and is working daily 1 


The Prince of Wales, who is very fond 
of his children, calis his daughter Maude 
“Jack.” This Jack may some time become 
a Queen. 


It is said that F. Marion Crawford, the 
novelist, writes a three-volume novel when 


Lieut. Guildford,—he is | he gets started, in thirty days, a chapter 


each day. 


Kate Drexel is said to be perfectly happy 
in her convent home. She has taken no 
vow, and it is is thought she will ultimately 
return to the world, 


Chief Justice Fuller’s daughter—one of 
the seven—has just graduated from Welles- 
ley College, and means to begin immediately 
to study law under her father. 


Robert Louis Stevenson will remain an- 
other year in the South Seas, as he is not 
strong enough to return to his home at 
Bournemouth in the south of England. 


Herbert Spencer’s health is greatly im- 
proved and he will soon resume work on his 
synthetic philosophy. Having built up his 
system physically, he will now do the same 
thing philosophically. 


Miss Lillian A. Honeywell, A. M., who is 


| twenty-five years old, and has served as 
I | professor of mathematics in Hedden Col- 


lege, Knox County, Ill., for the past three 
years, is said to be the youngest college 
professor in America, occupying an impor- 
tant position. 


Ex-President Cleveland is still undecided 
as to his European trip next winter. His 
wife is anxious to go across and spend a 
a few months in the south of France. Mr. 
Cleveland's intimate friends assert that his 
disinclination for the trip lies in his fear 
that he would be wofully seasick. 


Dr. George Macdonald, the novelist, has 


| been lecturing in the south of England and 


on the Channel islands. During his earlier 


And too, too late I saw that | London season, he was obliged to deliver 
7; | his talks from an armchair. 


This was due, 
however, not to any abatement of physical 
vigor, but to a badly sprained foot. 


During his late stay at Homburg the 
Prince of Wales went over one day quietly 
to Darmstadt and placed flowers on the 
grave of his sister, the Princess Alice. The 
Prince of Wales is much better for the 
Homburg cure, and seems to be taking 
everything more quietly this year. 


The king and queen of Greece have seven 
children, the youngest a year old. The 
Princess Alexandra is a very pretty girl of 
nineteen. The qugenis fond of American 
literature, takes all the magazines, and 
adores the works of Hawthorne. All the 
children speak French, English, Greek and 
Russian. 


William Black says that he never writes 
more than three hours a day—two after 
breakfast and one after dinner. During the 
rest of the day he walks, or reads, or writes 
letters. He writes rapidly and makes few 
erasures. ‘ I rarely attempt an analysis,” 
he says, ‘‘and I am never didatic. I write 


Mrs. Delia Stewart Parnell is worrying 
for fear that she will not live to finish her 
literary labors. She is preparing a number 
of important papers bearing on the L[rish 


the watchful eye of her physician. Dr. 
Shipps, Mr. Parnell’s son, is expected to ar- 
rive in thiscountry next month. 


Lord Lytton, whose littrary reputation 
was made by the poem of ‘‘Lucille,” resem- 
ples his father in personal appearance, hay- 
ing the same long face, sad-looking eyes, 
straight beard and prominent nose. His 


present position as Minister to France is an | 


enviable one, the government allowing him 
a palace and $60,000 salary. 


Miss Mary M. Alexander of No. 822 Pres- 
ton street, West Philadelphia, Penn., has 
the best record ever made by man or woman 
in examinations before the Civil Service 
Commission for certification to the execu- 
tive departments for appointments. Her 
percentage is 94 out of a possible 100, which 
is just two or three points higher than any- 
body’s else mark. 


Queen Victoria has lately ordered to be 
bound in a handsome volume, about one 
inch in thickness, all Christmas and New 
Year cards sent to her during the last few 
years by her immediate relatives. In cases 
where they bear writing, such as ‘‘ To my 
darling grandmother,” the binder has been 
specially ordered to mount themin such a 


manner as to permit of the superscriptions | Qn the whote, Victoria was much pleased 


| with her visit. 


being seen. 
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orp. James Tanner, says a Washington 
correspondent, rarely goes to bed before 10 
o'clock in the morning. It is unusual for 
him to get a night’s sleep. He is accus- 
tomed to sit up till, thoroughly tired out, he 
is obliged to lie down. But oftentimes he 
can only ache and toss, and now and then 
he is obliged to get up again and sit iv his 
library for an hour or two and smoke him- 
self still more tired. The trouble is due to 


oo incessant pain in his two amputated 
egs. 


Miss Braddon, the popular English novel- 
ist, is now fifty years old; she is rather tall, 
her features are plain, but she has a very 
intelligent expression; her hair is of golden 
red. About fifteen years ago she married 
her publisher, Mr. Maxwell, and her novels, 
of which she writes three a year, add greatly 
to the income of the publishing house. She 
is always eager to write when the mood is 
on her, no matter where she finds herself. 
Some of the most thrilling incidents in her 
many novels have been written on scraps of 





wrapping paper, torn envelopes, anything, 
in fact, which comes to hand. 
CITY CHAT. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 


entered upon its 23rd year Thursday, when 
the fall term began. 


Women who mean to vote for school 
committee should remember that the time 
for assessment closes Oct. 1. 


The Old South lectures close next Wed- 
nesday afternoon, the Rev. E. E. Hale 
speaking on the ‘‘Year 1789.” 


The Boston police will probably have a 
public parade about Oct. 15. It is expected 
that there will be 600 men in line. 


James E. Murdoch, the actor and reader, 
is to reside in Boston and open a school of 
oratory at Steinert Hall in October. 


Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, the sensible 
and interesting dress reformer, will lecture 
in Boston in October for the Woman’s Edu- 
cational and [ndustrial Union. 


Rey. Phillips Brooks and W. N. McVickar 
of Philadelphia have arrived at San Fran- 
cisco after a three months’ tour in Japan. 


The West End Street Railway Co. will 
build an electric and pussenger station at 











Grove Hall covering 78,000 square feet of 
land. 


Joseph Cook is now at his Lake George 
residence busily engaged on the literary 
and editorial work connected with Our 
Day, having returned from his Summer 
Schools lecture trip, extending as far West 
as Wisconsin. 


Mr. C. W. Bacon, who has done some 
excellent work upon the metropolitan press, 
and more especially upon the New York 
Times, has left New York journalism to be- 








come city editor of the Boston Post. 


The West End street railway directors 
voted Wednesday afternoon to issue $4,000, 
000 (80,000 shares) of common stock, with 
which to establish their electric plant. It 
rests with the trustees of the company to 
say how the stock shall be taken and paid 
for. 

Much interest and regret has been excited 
in business circles by the suicide of Eben 
Dale, who shot himself at Gloucester with 
lan oid muzzle-loading pistol. He was 
| treasurer of the Dexter Woolen Mills, and 
| Selling agent for William Trumbull & Co. 
of New York. The directors of the Dex- 
ter company find no complications in the 
accounts. He left a wife. 


Boston social circles were stirred by the 





| wedding at Nahant, Saturday, when Brooks 
| Adams, youngest son of the late Charles 
| Francis Adams, was married to Miss Eve- 
|lyn, daughter of the late Rear Admiral C. 
inder | 7, Davis and sister of Mrs. Henry Cabot 


Lodge. Mr. Adams had been looked on as 
a confirmed bachelor, and the engagement 
was announced only a fortnight ago. Mr. 
'and Mrs. Adams will live in Washington. 


The committee in charge of the coming cele- 
bration of the issuing of the emancipation 
proclamation met at the residence of Mr. Na- 
thaniel D. Chase, Walnut street, Wednes- 
day evening to plan for the reunion which 
is to occur at Tremont Temple Sept. 23. 
There will be distinguished speakers both 
forthe morning and afternoon sessions, and 
the evening will be devoted to exercises for 
the benefit of the Wendell Phillips memo- 
rial building fund. A letter of invitation 
will be sent to Fred Douglass, and the meet- 
ings should be full of interest. 


Queen Victoria was much pleased, while 
in Wales, with the music of the Welshmen. 
She especially liked their singing and their 
| manipulation of the harp. At one dinner 
|eight harpers played during the banquet. 
| Six of them were brothers under the lead- 
ership of their father, who appeared in full 

bardic costume, with a cap of antique form, 
| blue robes and a red girdle. One Sunday a 
few choristers were brought thirty-five 
| miles to sing at the queen’s private service. 
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NEW LITERATURE. 

The seventh number of the Riverside 
Paper Series is Isaac Henderson’s story of 
‘“‘Agatha Page,” which made no little sen- 
sation when published a few months ago. 
By common consent of the critics the 
heroine, Agatha Page, is a singularly sweet 
and charming creature, and as good and 
noble as she is attractive. It would be 
easy to name other features of the story 
which might well win readers,—that it is 
written with unusual skill and care, that 
the incidents are fresh, and that some of 
the deeper experiences of human life are 
wisely touched upon. 


A Parable. 
Price 50 cents. 


By Isaac Hender- 


Agatha Page. 
es Sh Boston; Hough- 


son. Pages 414. 
ton, Mifflln & Co.) 


Mrs. Oliphant’s last novel called ‘*Lady 
Carr; the Sequel of a Life,” is a pleas- 
antly written book as her books are wont 
to be. It is not however, especially 
absorbing. It has to do with a young lady, 
who to her sore disappointment, is obliged 
to give over the young man of her choice, 
to take another decidedly not of her choice. 
He ix considerate enough, however, within 
a few years to die, leaving the widow two 
very interesting children to bring up. She 
then marries her girlhood lover, and the 
rest of the story confines itself principally 
to the bringing up of her two children. 

{Lady Carr; the Sequel of a Life. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant, author of “Obronicles of Carlingford,” 
ete. svo. Paper Covers, 30 cents. No. 657 in 
Ilarper’s Franklin Square Library.} 


In the “Story of the Nations” the last 
volume ‘The Hansa Towns” is by Helen 
Zimmern. This book takes up a subject 
which has been but little treated before, 
and which will be found especially inter- 
esting on this account. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the German mon- 
archs, or as they were fond of styling 
themselves, ‘‘The Holy Roman Emperors,” 
made many concessions to the commercial 
towns, reaching from the Baltic Sea to the 
Rhine, and beyond, in order that they might 
receive from these same towns, financial 
assistance, and for the further purpose of 
using them as a safeguard against the en- 
croachments of the feudal lords on one 
hand and of the common people on the 
other. So many were the concessions made 
to these towns, and so great was the degree 
of liberty and independence that they en- 
joyed, that countrymen flocked to them from 
all sides, and they grew rapidly in popula- 
tion and prosperity. They finally formed 
a federation called the ‘‘Hanseatic League,” 
(the word Hansa itself meaning league or 
federation,) and by mutual assistance they 
combatted the pirates of the sea and the 
robbers of the highways, and thus were 
enabled to carry on a flourishing commerce. 
Their power in time became so great that 
they were able to defy the emporers them- 
selves, and to wage extensive and success- 
ful wars. This book is a thorough and 
comprehensive history of this league, and 
will be found most interesting to the stu- 
dent of history. 

(The Hansa Towns, by Helen Zimmern, author 
ot “A Life of Leasing,” “Heroic Tales from Fer. 
dual,” etc. Pp. 386. Price $1.50. New York: G. 
P.Putnams Sons. For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co., 
Boston. | 


**Mistress Beatrice Cope” is one of the 
most delightful historical novels of more 
recent years. [It comes from the hands of 
M. E. LeClerc, and the author has every 
reason to be pleased with this production. 
‘The scene is laid in England at the time of 
the Stuarts, a period of great possibilities 
for the noveiist, as has already been amply 
demonstrated both by Scott and by Thack- 
eray. Mistress Beatrice Cope is the daugh- 
ter of a Jacobite who has been cruelly be- 
headed on the Tower. She also has a 
brother whose sympathies are enlisted in 
the same hopeless cause. For that reason 
he is much in hiding. Her lover, on the 
other hand, is an officer in the government 
army. Her brother returns from his exile 
and is discovered by the lover and this of 
course gives rise to complications, which, 
however, subside when each Knows the 
other. The scene where Mistress Beatrice 
hides her hunted brother behind her ample 
skirts, while the house is being searched by 
soldiers, is very artistically portrayed. The 
story as a whoie is a delightful one. 

{Mistreas Beatrice Cope. by M. E. LeClerc. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. Pages 
gab ‘price 50 cents. FP. Appleton & Co., New 

ork. 


Stories of southern life are by no means 
a rarity, and they have been multiplying 
with great rapidity of late, but the new 
comer, ‘‘Ogeechee Cross-tirings,” by Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, will undoubtedly hold 
its place among the others, for it is a very 
quaint and pleasing picture of life as it was 
in Georgia long before the war. The inci- 
dents are certainly not sensational, being 
principally such as arise from the fact that 
two young men agree that each shall marry 
the sister of the other; but a fascinating 
Methodist minister, more fervent than edu- 
cated, and another young man, his cousin 
and companion, win the young ladies, and 
the two brothers have only their common 
disappointment for consolation. The most 
striking incident in the book 1s a Methodist 











camp-meeting after the old Georgia fash- 
ion, in which the dialect of the community 
has full play. 


(Ogeechee Cross-firings. By Richard Malcoim 
Johneton, author of ‘Mr. Absalom Billingslea,” 
“Dukesborough Tales,” “Old Mark Langston,” 
etc. Illustrated from drawings by A. B 


0; paper covers, 35 cents. No. 656 in Harper's 


8v 
Franklin Square Library.) 


‘*Monopolies and the People,” by Char'es | 
Whiting Baker is a very timely work, and | 


it should enjoy a wide reading. The author 


modestly sets forth in his preface that he | 


has not made any attempt to cover the 
whole ground nor to do more than to reach 
a few important monopolies In each indus- 
try; but a perusal of its pages gives con- 
vincing proof that his parsnit after monop- 
olies has been a close and searching one, 
and that the ground he covers is wide and 
comprehensive. Whenever he has been 
able to find statistics bearing upon the sub- 
ject, he has made use of them, but as he 
very justly says, monopolies are not sup- 
posed to exist, and it would be absurd for 
a government to collect statistics regarding 
institutions that it esteems illegal, and can 
take no cognizance of except to suppress 
them. The information in this book there- 
fore, represents much laborious research, 
for which all people interested in these 
matters owe the author great thanks. He 
first discusses the meaning of the word 
trust, then takes up trusts and monopolies 
in the manufacturing industries; then mo- 
nopolies of mineral wealth, of transporta- 
tion, of communication; municipal monop- 
olies, such as street railways, water, gas, 
telegraph, and telephone companies ; monop- 
olies in trade; those monopolies that de- 
pend upon the government for their origin 
apd support, and monopolies in the labor 
market. He then discusses the theory of 
universal competition, and finally suggests 
remedies for the evils of monopoly, and 
practical plans for their control. It isa 
useful and timely book. 

[Monoplies and the People, by Charles Whiting 
Baker, C. E. Associative Kditor of “The Engineer 


ing News.” Pages 263. Price. $1.25. Boston W. 
B. Clarke & Co.) 


‘The Morgesons,” by Elizabeth Stoddard, 
is asad and heart moving story but by no 
means written in the author’s best vein. 
The moral tone is objectionable, as the 
principal character in the story,a young 
girl, at first loves a man already married, 
in a singularly open and ingenuous way, 
and finally marries a worthless person who 
is known to be both shiftiess and dissipated. 
The story is interesting and will be followed 
with close attention, as the whims of the 
wilful girl have their elements of attraction. 
The title is appropriate from the fact that 
ali the prominent characters are more or 
less related to each other. 

{The Morgesons, by Elizabeth Stoddard; paper 


270 pp. 50 cents; Cassells Sunshine Series. Caasell 
& Co., Limited; New York.) 


“The Child and Child-Nature” by the 
Baroness Marenhvultz-Buelow, is a book 
upon a subject that has attracted much at- 
tention during the last few years, as is evi- 
denced by the large number of Kindergar- 
ten Schools that are everywhere springing 
up; in which the nature of the child has 
been made a special study, and the course 
of training to which the child’s mind is 
subjected is, theoretically at least, the 
result of careful investigation. It is no 
doubt a fact that former methods of educa- 
tion were very much at fault. striving to 
force the youthful mind into channels to 
which it was by nature ill adapted. The 
great leader in the new system of child 
education was undoubtedly the great Ger- 
man Froebel, to whom a chapter is devoted 
in this book. Other subjects treated in 
this volume are the ‘‘Child-Nature,” ‘‘The 
First Utterances of the Child,” ‘*The Child’s 
First Relations to Nature,” ‘“‘The Child’s 
First Relations to Mankind,” and ‘The 
Child’s First Relations to God.” This is 
scarcely a book for wide popular reading, 
but to all those interested in the study of 
mental science and particularly to those 
engaged to the instruction of children, it 
cannot but be a valuable book. 

[The Child and Child Nature. By the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Buelow, Author of Hand-Work and 
Head-Work, etc. First American from the second 
London edition, with addition of an index. Pp. 


207. Price $1.50. Syracuse, N. Y.,C. W. Barden. 
Publisher.]} 


The fifth volume in the series of ‘‘Man- 
uals of Faith and Duty” is ‘‘Salvation” by 
Orello Cone, D. D. The author begins the 


volume with the statement that ‘‘Every re- | per js ‘Our Newspaper Makers and News- | 


ligion presupposes an unnaturai discordant 
relation of man to the spiritual laws of his 
being.” He goes on to say that salvation 
is the essential feature of every religion, as 


every human being however low or high in | 


the scale of civilization feels that there are 
certain evils, either definite or indefinite, 
from which he is powerless to save himseif, 
and from which he must be saved by exter- 


nal agencies. The character of the being | 


and the nature of the civilization to which 
he has attained can easily be judged from 
the conception that he has in his mind of 
the evils from which he is to be saved. If 
these evils are simply of a temporal and 
physical character, that man’s religion still 
has much of the animal in it, and it is only 
as men progress and their religion becomes 


eS ee. 
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lan exalted conception, that they desire sal- 

| vation from spiritual and invisible ills. 
[Manuals of Faith and Duty. No. 5. Salvation. 

By Orello Cone, D. U., Pre-ident ot Buchtel Col- 


lege, Akron, VU. Pages 101. iostou, Univerralist 
Publisuing House.) 


PERIODICALS. 


The first number of the New England 
Magazine, the illustrated monthly pub-| 
lished in Boston, and edited by Edward 
Everett Hale and Edwin D. Mead, has sev- 
eral articles reiating to Plymouth and the 
Pilgrims, which are doubly interesting at 
this time when the great celebration at 
| Plymouth 1s still fresh in mind. The open- 
ing article 1s “A Plymouth Pilgrimage,” | 
by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, a daughter of 
|¥ mouth. Another Plymouth article is on 
|‘*Phe Pilgrim Society and the Monument.” 
There are also articles on Scrooby, the old 
English home of the Pilgrims, and on ‘‘The 
Pilgrims in Leyden,” all beautifully and 
fally fllustrated. Dr. Hale writes upon | 
|The Pilgrims’ Life in Common,” telling | 
of a Socialism in which the individual was | 
| thoroughly respected. In connection with | 
this a sketch by Sylvester Baxter, of Ed- 
|}ward Bellamy, the author of ‘Looking 
Backward,” will be read with interest. The | 
article is accompanied by the best portrait | 
of Mr. Bellamy which has yet been pub-| 
lished. There are two papers inspired by | 
the French Centennial, one a political essay | 
by William Clarke, M. A., of London; the 
other, ‘‘The News of the French Revolu- 
jtion in America,” by Professor Davis R. 
Dewey of the Massachusetts Institute of | 
Technology. Professor James K. Hosmer | 
begins a historical romance, ‘‘The Haunted | 
Bell,”—the scene of which is laid in ancient | 
|Montreal. A short story of fisher life, | 
| poems and editorial notes on fresh and im- 
| portant points finish the number. 


| 


| The September number of the New Eng- 
| land Medical Gazette presents able editori- 

als, a timely paper by W. H. Knowles, M. 
| D., on ** Diphtheria,” and much matter of in- 
| terest to the profession.—Otis Clapp, Bos- 
| ton. 


The September number of the National- 
ist contains excellent reading. The num- 
| ber opens with a sketch entitled ‘‘An Art- 
ful Incident,” by Mrs. Mary H. Ford. Ar- 
thur Hildreth follows this with a poem 
called ‘Till Justice.” “Step by Step,” by 
'Col. T. W. Higginson, is one of the most 
important papers in the number, and doubt- 
less will be widely read. He briefly traces 
the development of the two antagonistfc 
ideas embodied in socialism and individual- 
jism, the first of which Herbert Spencer 
calls ‘‘The Coming Slavery,” while the lat- 
| ter is styled oy Prof. Huxley ‘‘Administra- 
tive Nihilism.” Laurence Gronlund, Syl- 
vester Baxter and several other well known 
writers contribute to the number.—The Na- 
tionalist Educational Association, 9 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. 


The trrontispiece in Literary News for 
| September gives an exceedingly handsome 
|portrait of Col. John Hay. This is fol- 
| lowed later in the number by a brief and 
appreciative sketch of his life and literary 
labors. Another exceedingly interesting 
| geographical sketch accompanied by a por- 
|trait, is that of Edward Bellamy whose 
| ‘‘Looking Backward” has in so short a time 
|made him so famous. Many reviews of 
| current literature and much literary infor- 
mation fill out the number.—330 Pearl 
| street, New York. 
| New Publications in the name of a new 
jliterary review 
|month at 5 cents a copy, or 25 cents a year, 
| by Dodd, Mead & Co., 753 Broadway, New 
| York. Its first number discusses ‘Austin 
Dobson’s Poetry,” ‘‘George Sands and Con- 
| suelo,” and a large number of new books 
| recently published by this firm. 
| The September number of The Writer 
| presents an interesting table of contents. 
| Among other articles Mr. H. M. Whelpley 
| contributes a paper on the subject of book 
| reviewing, telling how it ought to be done; 
| how it actually is done however, is known 
| only to the reviewer who has a large pile of 
| books and magazines upon his table, and 
jonly one short evening to do them in. 
|Thomas Tapper Jr. takes up ‘‘The Critic 
| Musical,” while Oliver Jurgeson has a word 
|to say on ‘‘The Critic of the Drama.” Per- 
| haps the most important paper in the num- 


;paper Grumblers,” by Clark W. Bryan. 
|The book reviews and the helpful hints 
|and suggestions afford useful information. 
|—The Writer, Boston. 


Lend a Hand for September opens with | 


an article on the labor market. Lillian 
Freeman Clark contributes an article on 
‘‘Destitute Mothers and Infants.” 
entitled ‘‘Mr. John Rollin’s Revenge” comes 
|from the penof Miss S. H. Paifrey. Charles 
|F. Crehore has a paper on the ‘‘State 
| School of Citizenship.” Under the heading 
“Reading for Boys and Girls” is given a 
jlist of about fifty books that are best 
| adapted for the entertainment of the juven- 
jile mind. D. ©. Kellogg contributes a 
| sketch entitled “John Long’s Way.” In 


iner, followed later in the 


published every other | 


A story | 


the department entitled ‘‘Intelligence” 
there is a variety of useful reading.—3 Ham- 
ton Place, Boston. 


Charles A. Allen opens the Unitarian Re- 
view for September with a paper entitied 
the ‘‘Rationvalists’ Mistake.” Chester  . 
Platt discusses ‘‘The New Gospel of Toler- 
ation.” ‘‘A Vision of Continuity” comes 
from the pen of William N. Bryant. Joseph 
H. Crooker has something to say on the 
growth of the Chautauqua Circle and its 
lessons. Social studies, editorials, and 
book reviews fill out the number.—14] 
Franklin street, Boston. 


The Frontispiece of Book News for Sep 
tember is a portrait of Charles Dudley War- 
number by a 
short sketch of his life and literary work 


|The opening article in the number is on 


“Young Peoples’ Writing,” by Edward EF 
Hale. The number is filled with excellent 
selections from recent prose and poetry 
with much news and gossip regarding the 
best known writers of the day.—John Wan 
amaker, Philadelphia. 


Pansy for September is, ax usual, full of 
entertainment for the little people. ‘‘Pansy” 
herself, Mrs. C. M. Livingston, Emily 
Baker Smalle, and several other popular 
contributors have stories and sketches in 
this number. The illustrations of course 
are good; they always are in Pansy.—D 
Lothrop Co., Boston. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Harper & Brothers published on Septem 
ber 6 the following attractive list of books 
‘Captain Polly,” by Sophie Fawcett, illus- 
trated by Rosina Emmet Sherwood; ‘‘A 
History of the Kansas Crusade: its Fricends 
and its Foes;” ‘‘Man and His Maladies: or, 
The Way to Health”—a popular hand-book 
of physiology and domestic medicine, in 
accord with the advance in medical science. 
By A. E. Bridger, B.A., M.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.E; Walter Besant’s story of the 
London working-girl,‘‘Children of Gideon,” 
filled with the same spirit that animates his 
**All Sorts and Conditions of Men;” a new 
volume of fairy stories entitled ‘‘Princess 
Liliwinkins and Other Stories,” by Henri- 
etta Christian Wright. The book is illus- 
trated by the only lady who received a 
medal of honor in the American art section 
at the Paris Exhibition—Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood; Richard Malcolm Johnston's 
Georgia story, ‘“‘Ogeechee Cross-firings.” 
The illustrations by A. B. Frost will be in- 
cluded in the edition; ‘‘The Franklin 
Square Song Collection, No. 6. Two Hun- 
dred Songs and Hymns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside,” seleeted by 
J. P. McCaskey. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce among 
coming publications choice works in gen- 
eral literature, history, the ‘Story of the 
Nations” series, economic science and edu- 
cation, the ‘‘Questions of the Day” series, 
poetry and medical science. Their list in- 
cludes many works of importance and ex- 
ceptional interest, which will be eagerly 
welcomed by the reading public. 


“Pens and Types: or Hints and Helps 
for those who Write, Print, Read, Teach, or 
Learn,” in a new and improved edition 
(having been entirely re-written), by Ben- 
jamin Drew, is soon to be published by Lee 
and Shepard. The first, also the second of 
Oliver Optic’s stories in ‘‘The Blue and the 
|Gray” Series under the title ‘‘Within the 
| Enemy’s Lines.” 





;_ “Little Baron Trump and his Wonderful 
| Dog Bulger,” by Ingersoll Lockwood. II- 

lustrated by Geo. Wharton Edwards, will 
| also be published by Lee and Shepard. 


The publishers of St. Nicholas announce 
‘that that popular children’s magazine is to 
be enlarged, beginning with the new vol- 
ume, which opens with November, 1889, and 
that a new and clearer type will be adopted. 
Four important serial stories by four well- 
known American authors will be given 
during the coming year. . 


Max O’Rell will return to America next 
winter to lecture. 





‘ T. C. Platt has started for the South. and 
| Senator Evarts and Hiscock are bound for 
| Europe. 


| Mr. Blaine has leased his honse in Augus- 
ta, Me., and will not live in that city for 
| several years. Y 

} 





Miss Lincoln, daughter of Minister to 
England, Robert Lincoln, has become an 
acknowldeged belle in London. 





|_ Mrs. J. W. Mackay has returned to 
| Europe and her husband goes back to the 
| Pacific coast. While John Mackay was in 


|New York he disavowed in the most em- 
phatic manner ever having furnished, or 
caused to be furnished, a penny to aid Gen- 
eral Boulanger in his politica] designs; and 
the source of the ambitious reactionist’s 
funds remains as much a mystery as ever. 
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Mr. Gladstene’s Courtship. 


Mr. Gladstone had been acquainted with 
his future wife for five years before they 
were married. Their first meeting took 
place in 1834, at the house in Tilney street, 
Park lane, of Mr. Milnes Gaskell. who was 
an intimate friend of Mr. Gladstone at 
Eton and Oxford. Mr. Gladstone and Miss 
Glynne met again at the Handel Commemo- 
ration in Westminster Abbey in the autoumn 
of the same year, and for a third time at 


Hawarden Castle, to which he paid a visit in 


,QQR 
1 S00. 


The seal to their engagement was 
set, however, at Roma, in 


his ‘‘Chapter of Autobiography,” published 
thirty years later. 
“entitled “The State in its Relations 
with the Church,’ was printed during the 
autumn of 1888, while | was making a tour 
of the south of France, which the state of 
my eyesight rendered it prudent to under- 
take.” 
who passed the winter in Roma. 
necessary that she should seek a milder cli- 
mate, and it has often been stated that a 
visit paid in company with many other 
friends by Mr. Gladstone and Miss Cather- 
ine Glynne to the moonlit Coliseum under 
circurrstances similar to those immortal- 
ized by Lord Byron in ‘‘Manfred,” revealed 
to both a tender secret, which soon ripened 
into an engagement when they met again in 
England in the spring of 1535. 

Mr. Gladstone never drinks tea, except 
what is specially made for him by Mrs. 
Gladstone, says a friend of the Grand Old 
Man. This would imply that the member 
for Midlothian either always went home to 
tea or took his wife out to make it for him. 
He seems to have adopted the latter course 
on the occasion of the reception at the 
National Liberal Club, for we are told that 
the committee, knowing Mr. Gladstone’s 
weakness on tea, had the tea table in a 
private room, where the golden wedding 
album was presented, and ‘tea was sol- 
emnly made by Mrs. Gladstone in the pres- 
ence of the whole company.” 

There is something essentially domestic 
about this arrangement of never drinking 
tea unless it ismade by your wife, and there 
can be no doubt in the world that the long 
wedded life of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone has 
been a thoroughly happy one. If his politi- 


cal existence had only been half as happy | 


and a hundredth part as consistent what a4 
wonderful model of a statesman the mcm- 
ber for Midlothian would have been, to be 
sure. He would have been perfect as a 


legislator, as his wife never tires of saying 


he is perfect as a husband and a father. 


The Romance of Old Shoes. 


The curious development of exhibitions 
which at Dresden and elsewhere has recently 
taken the form of old shoes more or 1ess 
remarkable for their associations sets one 
thinking what a notable collection might be 
made could imagination be transformed 
into reality. After all, famous footgear 
has a romance of its own. Prose writers 
and poets have chronicled to a vast extent 


that which clusters around gloves, which, | 
by the way, the Germans call ‘‘hand shoes.” | 
But that shoes have been unduly neglected, | 
despite their claims, can be made very clear | 


by a little study of the subject, for which a 
hundred illustrative incidents rush into the 
memory. 

If such an exhibition as one’s dreams and 
memories can share—a cosmopolitan one, 
of course—were actualiy before our bodily 
eyes. what an array of associations, some 
infinitely pathetic, some infinitely fantastic 
and all a mixtureof grave and gav, would 
be recognized! Mingled and diversified, in- 





deed, would be the emotions of the gazers at | 


that collection of ancient footgear (for we 
must use a word which will embrace boots, 
shoes and slippers)—aye! and sometimes 
thoughts that lie ‘too deep for tears” may be 
aroused even by such prosaic and uupretend- 


ing objects as a pair of old and disused | 


shoes. ; 
Where shall the imagination, once the 


reins are laid upon its neck—and this is in- | 


dispensable—wander first in such a dream- 
land? 


mingled roses of the masterful Tudor Queen. | 
wore | 
at the time young Raleigh, fresh from his) 


These are the same which Elizabeth 
dreams of fame in Oriel’s classic shades, 
flung his new mantle across the puddle to 
save the royal feet froma wetting. For 
certain, his eyes, modestly downcast after 
that first upward glance at Majesty's gra- 
cious smile, were fixed on these shoes and 
drew brightest promise from them, much 
thereof to be fulfilled, yet never saw the long 
captivity in the Tower and the scaffold in 
Old Palace Yard. And hard by would be the 
trim and new slippers to match the stately 
toilet for death which Mary of Scotland 
wore as she swept with majestic step into 
the great hall at Fortheringay. 

Full of associations as are these two 


Queens’ foot gear, there are shoes next to 
them of a third’s, which surely are mute 
symbols of such an intensity of tragedy 
which was to turn Burke’s morning star, 


1838, under cir- | 
cumstances alluded to by Mr. Gladstone in | 


| Have you used 


PEARS so. P? 


“The book,” he says, | 


During that time he again fell in| 
with Lady Glynne and her two daughters, | 
Lady | 
Glynne’s health, always delicate, made it | 


Here, then, are the shoes brave in the | 
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| glittering with light and splendor and joy, 
| into the ‘‘Niobe of Queens” with hair ‘‘gray 
| but not with time,” as has never been sur- 
| passed in the history of the world. Here 
}are the worn out shoes which were the last 
|to inclose the feet of her whom Carlyle 
}calls ‘the Queen of the World,” when in 
|**mean weeds which her own hands had 
| mended,” she mounted the tumbrel amid “‘a 
| sea of maniac heads, the air deaf with their 
| triumph yell,” for that last journey whose 
| goal was to be only the ending of her unut- 
terable woes under Sanson’s ax. And as in 
| this world the most vivid contrasts ever lie 
| together, close by Mary Antoinette’s shoes 
jlies a little one, torn to ribbons,—that 

which lovely Georgiana of Devonshire 

kicked off with a merry laugh when canvass- 
|ing Westminster for Fox, and cried, ‘‘See 
|how I go barefoot to serve my friends!” 
| And once again, from gay to grave, here is 
;an ancient shoe of the thirteenth century 
| fashion, which recalls the memory of Ger- 
|trude von der Wart, she who when her 
| husband was slowly dying on the wheel, on 
|the charge of treason, climbed amid the 
| jeers of the Empress and her court to his 
| side, and for lack of better vessel brought 
| water for his parched lips in this shoe, and 
staid by him, wiping from his brow through 
all that night the sweats of agony till in the 
dawn he turned his dying eyes with grati- 
|tude unspeakable on her dear face, fand 
| whispered with his last effort, ‘‘Kiss me, 
| Gertrude; this is love till death.” 


From Tears to Laughter. 


The other day a man sat on the deck of a 
| ferryboat plying between thecity and Belle 
|\Isle. He held a newspaper in his hands, 
| but his thoughts were otherwise engaged, 
| for he gazed abstractedly at the scene along 
| the shore and an expression of melancholy 
| mantled his face. Playing around the deck 
| of the boat was a winsome little girl pro- 
bably about eight years of age. Suddenly 
she stopped in front of the man, peered 
into Tis face a moment and then exclaimed 
}in chilaish delight : 

“Why my papa! 
you!” 

The change that came over the man was 
wonderful. At first his face paled, which 
was succeeded by a warm flush. His eyes 
fairly shone with happiness, and reaching 
| down he gathered the little girl to his heart 

in aloving embrace with a fervent ‘‘my 
dear daughter,” while her little arms were 
wound tightiy around his neck. 

After an interchange of affection the lit- 
| tle one, looking into his face queried : 

‘« But, papa, why don’t you come to see 
mamma and I? You have been gone so 
long.” 

The happy expression faded from the 
man’s face and was succeeded by one of 
pain. He replied: 

‘Yes, dear, I have been away long, but 
| you see [ have been far away from here in 
| big cities.” 

‘“*Yes, but you are here now. 
| coming home, now, ain’t you papa?” 

‘7 can’t, my dear,” said the man in a 
choking voice. ‘‘I must go away again at 
once. But perhaps you had better run 
jaway now to mamma. Do you want some 
fruit or soda water ?” 

The little girl could not resist this invita- 
tion and her father put a five-dollar gold 
piece into her hand and she tripped joyfully 
|}away. When the island was reached the 
| girl got into acarriage with her mother and 
the man withdrew to the gentleman’s cabin, 
that his eyes migiit no longer see his child. 

Marriage a failure! Father and mother 
divorced !— Detroit Free Press. 


Oh! but I’m glad to see 


You’re 








How Girls Can Improve their Com- 
plexions. 


Sallowness, pimples and freckles are not 
becoming, we all know, but then a little 
care and a few simple remedies will often 
work a wondrous change. Now please 
don’t think that I am going to recommend 
any of the many lotions, balms, creams and 


_— _— — ew wr 


harm than good—while rouge is an abomi- 
nation not to be thought of. Mother Na- 
ture has given us the best cosmetics, if 
only we were not too indolent to use them 

They are pure water, fresh air and sun- 
shine, which if used in corxjunction with 
exercise and nourishing fi»od are pretty 
certain to produce health—a.nd fealth very 
often means beauty. There are three 
things, however, that I would advise every 
girl to keep on her toilette table, and they 
are, ammonia, French charcoal and borax. 
Their uses Aare numerous. 

The ladies of the olden time had great 
faith in the virtues of Ma:y dew and June 
rain water. These were very good as far 
as they went, but the trouble was, they 
only washed their faces, and allowed the 
pores of the body to be clogged, without a 
thought. We now know that vhe daily bath 
is one of the greatest beauitifiers of the skin 
known, and one that Englisa girls appreci- 
ate far more than Americans. Cold water, 
however, can only be used safely by the 
ery robust. A bath should never chill one 
and the feelings are the best thermometer. 
Eighty-five degrees is a fair temperature, 
but it should always be followed by a cold 
dash, or sponge bath. One of the most in- 
vigorating washes, almost equal to a plunge 
in the surf, is a few tablespoonfuls of liq- 
uid ammonia in a peil of water, followed 
by a vigorous rabbing with hair gloves, 
after which the flesh will feel smooth, cool 
and firm. Are yow pale and inclined to 
chilliness? Then avoid a chill above all 
things. It depresses the spirits, deadens 
the skin, and paints blue circles round the 
eyes. No matter how others may feel, put 
on a wrap at the first creep, and you will 
find great comfort in a sheet of tissue pa- 
per quilted in marcelline silk, and wora be- 
tween the shoulders. 

Digestion has also a great deal to do 
with the complexion, With some, coffee 
always brings out an eruption; with others, 
fish or nuts. Full-blooded girls should 
avoid fat meat and milk except in the 
depth of winter. An excellent and simple 
remedy to clear the skin, is to take a tea- 
spoonful of charcoal, well mixed im water, 
for three successive nights, following it up 
by a dose of salts. The last, however, 
must not be neglected. Country girls all 
know that buttermilk is good for sunburn; 
but they may not have all tried cucumbers 
sliced into half a pint of sk‘um-milk and 
allowed to stand for an hour. The face 
and hands may be bathed with this, and 
when dry washed off with clear water. 
A popular writer says, ‘‘Want of sunshine 
and nourishing food gives the coarse, unin- 
teresting look to most American women.” 
This is a trifle sweeping, but there are 
many pale girls who would be better for 


eyes, while exercise brin 
cheeks. 


can Agriculturist. 


air, became a cloud. 
other varieties. 


particle of condensed vapo' 


by coal smoke. These fogs usually accom 


panied a high barometer, and were fre- 
It was a 
well-known fact in meteorology that cold 


quently dry in their character. 





powders, many of which too often do more 





more sun and beefsteak. Sunshine tones 
up the nerves, stirs the blood like a mag- 
netic hand, and deepens the color of the 
gs roses to the 


Above all, dear girls, cultivate your minds 
and hearts, for the most beatitiful com- 
plexion cannot compensate for the lack of 
animation aud expression which intelligence 
and kind thoughts alone can give.—Ameri- 


LONDON FoGs.—At the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Royal Meteorological Society, the 
president, Dr. W. Marcet, reacl a paper on 
‘‘Fogs,” whose varieties and peculiarities 
he illustrated by means of an interesting 
series of lantern-slides. Fog and clouds, 
he said, were one and the same thing. A 
cloud was a fog when entered into, and a 
fog seen from a distance, suspended in the 
The various sorts of 
fog were then described and accounted for 
—river, sea, Newfoundland, radiation, and 
Coming to fogs in town, 
the lecturer said that Dr. Tyndall had ac- 
counted for London fogs by assuming each 
r to be covered 


air on the top of hills, being hea vier than 











the air below, slid down the slopes, so that 
the lower parts of hillsides were actually 
colder than the plains at some distance 
from the hills. Now, London, in the 
Thames valley, was surrounded by hills,— 
north, west and south. The air was colder 
on those hills than in London with its 
millions of inhabitants, its coal fires and 
factories; hence it was heavier, and would 
have a great tendency to slide down the 
hills towards the town and the river. 
Should the air in town be on the point of 
saturation, and the cold air from above 
saturated with vapor, it was obvious that 
the increased cold from above would cause 
a precipitation of moisture, and it would 
come to pass that a fog was produced. If 
the hilltops were not only colder than the 
ais below, but enveloped in a fog, it stood 
to reason that the fog below would be all 
the denser, and esp cially in the neighbor- 
hood of water, such as the river Thames 
and the ornamental waters in the parks, 


‘Tue Errect or THoovucnuts.—Think ugli- 
ness and be ugliness; think beauty and be 
beautiful; think old age and grow old; 
think immortal youth and be always youth- 
ful. It is our thoughts that mould us. To 
repine over our faults is to fix them in- 
eradicably in our characters; let us so de- 
velop our hope and faith to the attainment 
of noble souls that we may forget we ever 
had a fault. And let us be equally generous 
with our neighbors; let us pick out the 
undeveloped beauties of their characters, 
and, projecting our imaginations upon the 
line of their development, strive to see 
them as they ought to be, rather than as 
than as they are. 

Faults of character, and even vices, per- 
ish when their existence is ignored. Life 
purifies itself as i: advances, if we keep 
thought from stirring up his dregs so conj 
stantly. Let the dregs sink out of sight 
and out of mind; let thought dwell upon 
nothing but the pellucid beauty of the top 
current, and presently we shall grow away 
from evil. 











THe MINISTER AND THE MINISTER'S 
Wirr.—There is, strictly speaking, no 
propriety in expecting the woman who has 
espoused a clergyman to have, ex afficio, 
special fitness for all departments of chari- 
table and religious labor. Common-sense 
rules that she may suit him excellently well 
as a wife, yet be endowed with no peculiar 
gifts for ‘‘leading meetings” and ‘‘taking 
chairs.”” Yet, by an anomalous incongruity, 
inseparable from the situation, the next 
worst thing fo absolute significance. To 
outshine or outwork her lord is to demon- 
strate his insufficiency to fill the high and 
responsible office to which he was elected. 
If she be a cipher, she detracts from his 
worth. He cannot, after the manner of 
other public men, bold in the knowledge 
that their houses are their castles, cast him- 
self between her and her censors with the 
protest, ‘‘A poor thing, but mine own!” I 
have known men thus ‘‘hindered” to drag 
the shrinking weaklings into the fore front 
of the battle, prick them into action beyond 
their strength by frantic appeals to expe- 
diency, custom, pride, love, piety, until the 
victims of a false system, wounded and 
wearied to death, fell under the harness so 
much too heavy for them. The gaps they 
leave are quickly filled, often by stouter 
stuff. If I dared relate the humble trage- 
dies of this kind which have come under 
my eye, the rush of recruits into the places 
of the fallen martyrs might be less eager. 
—Marion Harland in North American Re- 
view for September. 


It is said that the Shah preferred rasp- 
berry and red currant pudding to anything 
he got in England to eat. 


Horace Greeley once preached a Christ- 
mas sermon in Dr. Chapin’s charch. He 
began by saying: *‘{t has been said that I 
am the poorest speaker in America.” P. T. 
Barnum said that it was really true, but 
what he said enchanted every listener. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


The Boston Theatre on Monday 
night to an excellent house, with Pettite’s 
“Harbor Lights.” The long run that the 
piece once enjoyed at the Museum and its 
repeated visits to this city since, have fully 
familiarized the theatre goer with its mer- 
its. It is still however a drawing card, the 
fact that there has been 80 ofa 
change in the cast since its production here 
last winter acting doubtless as an attrac- 
tion. The stirring situations in which the 
piece abounds are well staged, and much of 
the scenery is unusually realistic and im- 
pressive. The company plays with sincer- 
ity and good taste. Those members whose 
work particularly entitles them to mention 
are O. H. Barr as Lieutenant David Kings- 
ley, Ogden Stevens as Nicholas Moreland, 
Miss Julia Stuart as Dora Vane, and Miss 
Marie Dudley as Lina Nelson. ; 

Next week the ever popular Dockstader’s 
Minstrels will appear at this theatre. 

> * 
os 

No play has exhibited better wearing 
powers than ‘‘Monte Cristo,” in the hands 
of James O'Neill. 
Globe Theatre this week of this old star in 
the popular melodrama has seen the house 
nightly filled with an audience fully as ap- 
preciative as if looking upon the work of 
the great Dumas for the first time. Re- 
garding play and actor there is little new 


to be said, further than to remark how | 


The appearance at the | 








beach, and the third in a nasium. This 
last scene gives opportunity for much ath- 
letic work of more or less interest. John 
A. Mackay, J. W. Herbert and R. A. Rob- 
erts who have for sometime been known as 
very good comedians do their utmost to in- 
fuse vitality and spirit into this piece, but 
it is rather up-hill work. The topical song 
“(How He Arranged His Face” is however 
an unending source of entertainment. Miss 
Agnes Miller also contributes much in the 
direction of making the performynce 4 suc- 
cess; and several other members of the 
east do creditable work, but it seems hardly 
possible that the “Stuffed Dog” must, not 
be very shortly called off. Next week Ru- 
dolph Aronson Company in “The Brigands.” 


At the Boston Museum ‘‘Hands Across 
the Sea” is running very smoothly, as in- 
deed it did upon its first presentation. Act- 
ors and management are leaving little to be 
desired, houses are filled, and the spectator 
js still privileged to see the events of a 
turbulent lifetime wrought out in an hour. 
But the theatre-going public is delighted, 
and who cares for the critics? ‘Hands 
Across the Sea” is proving a great card. 

* * 
2 

The wild boundlessness of the west al- 
ways appeals to the American mind, even 
though that mind has been reared in the 
serene quiet of cultured Boston. It is not 
to be wondered at therefore, that the How- 
ard Atheneum has this week been well filled 


much a wonder it is that Mr. O'Neill can|to witness the presentation, though often 


throw such zest and power into a rere | seen before, of J. H. 
ot; 
| 


acted so many hundred times before. 
one whit hus the chivalric fervor abated 
with which he plays this highly emotional 
part. 
be said about the company. 
may rightly claim it. Miss Grace Raven as 


Wallick’s ‘Cattle 
King” and ‘Bandit King.” There is a 
wealth of westernness about these plays, 
with their cow boys and miners, and best 


Apart from the star there is little to | of all_with no disrespect to the actors— 
Mediocrity | the beautiful horses that take their roles so 


| intelligently, and add so much to the thor- 
Mercedes is pleasing and efficient, while | ongh realism of the scenes, 


“The Bandit 


Miss Nattie B. Nixon as Mile. Danglars | King” will be given this afternoon and 


makes a fair impression. 


yenomous vigor. Nat Jones and Emmet 
Carlton act with considerable spirit and 


Henry Vernon takes his part acceptably. | 
Mr. Arthur Rehan’s company will be the | 


attraction at the Globe Theatre next week, 


presenting Mr. Augustin Daly's successful | 


adaption of ‘‘Les Surprises du Divorce,’ 


which hada run of 105 nights at Daly’s| 


Theatre, New York, as “The Lottery of 
Love.” Mr. Rehan’s company 


opera singers, Mr. J. H. Ryley and Miss 
Madeline Lucette, who have returned to 
legitimate comedy roles. 

>. 

* 

“Jim the Penman” is by no means an 
unfamiliar play to Boston theatre goers, 
but it wore to a considerable degree the air 
of novelty, when presented Monday night 
by an entirely new cast, at what might be 
properly called a new theatre, for the Park 
has during the summer months been so 
thoroughly re-carpeted, re-upholstered, re- 
painted, re-frescoed, re-staged, re-habili- 
tated and re-juvenated as to be to all in- 
tents and purposes a brand new theatre. 
One would indeed have to go far to find a 
cosier, prettier and more satisfactory place 
of amusement. Of the play it is hardly 


not seen it must be too indifferent to things 
theatrical to care for a description. Miss 
Ellie Wilton took the part of the injured 
wife, a role played with such eminent suc- 
cess by Mrs. Agnes Booth. It would seem 
in the light of the artistic triumph achieved 


Wilton would play to manifest disadvantage, 
but as a matter of fact she acquits herself 
most creditably and while she has not the 
strength and force of Mrs. Booth, she plays 
in certain scenes with great pathos and 
effect. The best work of the evening must 
be conceded to J. L. Ottomeyer, who as 
Baron Harttleld gives a personation that 
may well challenge criticism. Joseph 
Whiting as the guilty forger, does faithful 
and efficient acting. Louis Baker in the 
difficult role of tne detective is also admir- 
able; and John Flood, as Louis Percival 
did passable work. The Jack Ralston of 
J. B. Hollis, and the Lord Drelingcourt of 
Hardy Vernon are very well portrayed. 
Other roles were fairly carried and the 
presentation as a whole is much to be com- 
mended. Next week comes Madame Janaus- 
chek, in a repertoire including ‘‘The Woman 
In Red,” ‘‘Meg Merriles” and *‘Mary Stuart.” 
. * 
- 

At the Hollis Street Theatre, last Monday 
night appeared a truly singular production 
choicely entitled ‘‘A Stuffed Dog, or Kicks 
and Kisses.” Itis the work of Col. J. Ar- 
mory Knox of Texas Siftings, and Mr. Ed- 
win Atwell; though it can hardly be grati- 
fying to either of these men to have his 
name attached to this kind of work. The 
idea is undoubtedly, to be funny, but the 
idea has not been carried out. Jokes there 
are in great plenty, but most of them have 
already at various times appealed for pub- 
lic approbation, and a joke like the man ac- 
quitted of murder, should not be subjected 
toa second trial. It is a piece after the 
Hoyt kind, but Hoyt’s productions are at 
least funny and this is not. There are three 
acts, the first being laid at a matrimonial 
agen¢y, the second at Asbury Park on the 


includes 
among others the well-known and comic | 


| Merrimac, Frank Hadley; 


Miss Kate | evening. Next week May Howard’s Bur- 
Fletcher gives to the role of Carconti much | 


lesque Company. 


‘* Olivette,” and a long bill of novel spec 
jalties has entertained large audiences the 
past week at the Gaiety and Bijou. The 
opera has been sung in its entirety, and has 
proved especialiy pleasing to the houses. 
Miss Bessie Louise King thronghout the 
week assayed the title role with her usual 
success, and was well supported by the 
other members of the company. One of 
the features of the performance was Al 
Henderson's Coquelicot. He was repeatedly 


| encored on his opening song, and through- 
|out the piece was praised demonstratively. 


The remainder of the company was assigned 
as follows: Countess de Rousiilon, Miss 
| Marion Chase; Velontine, Miss Julia Carey ; 
| Moustique, Miss Jennie Miller; Capt De 
Valetine, Phil 
Robson; Duke Des Ives, Harry W. Leon- 
ard; Marvejol, Charles Bassett. ‘The spec- 
jalty biil was very strong, inclnding many 
well-known performers, among whom are 
Collins and Welch, vocalists, dancers and 
comedians, in a new and _ entertaining 


| sketch; Binns and Burns, in a clever per- 
| formance of varied musical instruments; 
| Barr and Shelbyden, first appearance of 


| New York’s favorite Dutch team; Frank 
necessary to speak, for any one who has | 


C. Mack, clog dancer; Baker and West 
bright exponents of musical comedy; the 
Milo trio, unrivalled acrobats ana Glenroy 
Brothers, bone duets and boxing. The 
midget duo, who are on exhibition daily at 
regularly advertised hours, will close their 


} season at the Bijou shortly, hence the im- 
by her predecessor in this role, that Miss pene oer herd» lg ; 


of seeing them on the 
part of those desirous to do so. Next week, 
Prince Methusalem will be sung for the 
first time in the city at popular prices. The 
specialty bill announced is very strong. 

** 


THE MUSEUMS. 

The Grand Museum, corner of Doyer and 
Washington streets, is a place held in high 
esteem by the people, judging from the 
crowds that there resort. Clara Beckwith and 
her troupe of beautiful girl swimmers pre- 
seut a cnarming spectacle swimming along 
the river. The lady orchestra continues a 
popular feature. The young ladies are 
dressed in unique and elegant costnmes and 
render the latest popular airs. The drama, 
‘Burr Oaks,” is presented by a capable 
company. When the dramais not on the 
stage the vandeville company holds the 
boards. This excellent organization creates 
no end of entertainmeat. One paltry dime 
admits to all. 


Large audiences will undoubtedly be at- 
tracted to Pilling’s World’s Museum next 
week, for the entertainment promised on the 
stage ard in the curio halls is one of unusual 
ecellence. On the stage will be seen a num- 
ber of specialty artists, who will present 
the latest novelties in their respective lines. 
Together they will give an entertainment 
lasting nearly two hours, and judging from 
the names of those engaged to appear, it will 
be one of the best ever presented at this 
well-known place of amusement. The tal- 
ent will include the following: Leopold and 
Keating, musical sketch artists in a new act. 
Glenrey Brothers, who sing and dance and 
do a comical boxing set-to; J. F. Fenton, 
the noted clog dancer, who is recognized as 





the three Powers brothers, wonderful acro- 


bats and skilful skaters: Collins and Welcb, 
character change artists and eccentric 
dancers; Maude Palma, serio comic; Ward 


and Vokes, who represent two Chinamen | 


in ‘Fun in a Wash House;” the Chaces, in 
an exhibition of second sight; the Evans 
in “Little Sweetheart;” Blanche Wallorth, 
balladist; Mile. Zoe, lormer upon the 
flying rings, and the 
pany in ‘Paddy Miles’ Boy.” Miss Clara 
Beckwith, Liltie Lake and Miss Annie Fent, 


swimming exhibitions in the big tank. 
Steage Whispers. 


win Booth’s first appearance on the stage. 


‘*Phyllis,” Mrs. Burnett’s new play, is 
down for early production at the Museum. 


The Booth-Modjeska company begin re- 
hearsals Sept. 16 at the Broadway Theatre. 


Frazer Coulter is to play the leading role 
in Denman Thompson’s play of ‘‘The Two 
Sisters.” 


Marie Wainwright will play the Boston 
engagement this season in ‘‘Twelfth Night” 
at the Park. 


Rhea is announced at the Globe, Sept. 23, 
the single play of the engagement being 
**Josephine, Empress of France.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Falkland Buchanan 
are to return to America, and purpose to 
make their headquarters in New York for 
the winter. 


Lawrenee Barrett’s glandular trouble, 
which is dae to an unfortunate deformity in 
the region of the neck, has not yielded to 
the treatment which he underwent while 
abroad. It is as bad as ever. 


Salvini, the actor, is physically one of 
the strongest men in the world. As a col- 
lege lad he led the fights of his fellow 
students against the town boys, with whom 
tilere was a perpetual warfare. 


Americans will learn with surprise that 
the London Gaiety company lost money in 
this country. According to the report to 
the stockholders $50,000 was sunk. It is 
understood that the New York engagement 
was almost the only one where a profit was 
shown. 


Mrs. Kendal explains why she and her 
husband have always acted together by the 
statement that it was because of a vow 
reade to her father. Mrs. Kendal’s father, 
when his daughter wanted to marry an 
actor, insisted that they should always act 
together. 


Sol Smith Russell's wife is a small, in- 
lectual-looking woman. She is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Adams, known to fame as 
“Oliver Optic.” Mr. Russell is the owner 
of several tine buildings in Minneapolis be- 
sides his handsome residence. He takes 
care of his money. 


Un the 7th instant Mr. Martin Drake en- 
tered upon his 22d season as treasurer of 
the Globe Theatre. In this responsible po- 
sition Mr. Drake has won a strong hold 
upon the theatre-going public, and every- 
body unites in extending to him the compli- 
ments and best wishes of the season. 


Mrs. E. L. Davenport, widow of the 
great tragedian and mother of Miss Fanny 
Davenport, and Mr. Edgar L. Davenport of 
the Museum company, is to locate in this 
city and prepare pupils for the stage. She 
is a finished actress, and if the right mate- 
rial comes to her she will add many a good 
actress to the stage. 


Messrs. Wilson Barrett and Hall Caine 
have proved so successful in their joint 
work as the authors of ‘‘Ben-My-Chree” 
and ‘‘Good Old Times” that they have de- 
cided to continue as collaborateurs. They 
are soon to begin work on a new play, the 
scenes of which are to be laid in Iceland. 


The preparations for the appearance of 
Signor Salvini in New York are rapidly 
nearing completion. Mr. Palmer has visited 
the tragedian at his villa near Florence, 
and they have decided to limit the reper- 
tory to three plays, ‘“‘The Gladiator,” 
Othello,” and “Samson.” The last of 
these has never been seen here with an 
English company. 


Mrs. Kendal has lost the services of her 
leading lady, Miss Olga Brandon. The two 
recently had a lively rumpus because of 
reference by Mrs. Kendal to certain scan- 
dals in which the younger lady was sup- 
posed to play a principal role. Miss Bran- 
don became indignant, promptly presented 
her resignation to the Kendals and signed 
with a London manager. 


Mary Anderson is visiting William Black, 
the novelist, at his house, Kilchrenan Lodge, 
Oban, in the Scotch Highlands. She is in 
the best of health, and her gayety, high 
spirits and genialty have quite won all 
Scotch hearts. She spends her time in 
walking, rowing and yachting, or in visit- 
ing neighboring places of interest with 
Black’s pretty children. 


Besides doing the ‘‘Henrietta” again this 





season Stuart Robson has a new comedy b 
Steele Mackaye, called ‘““An Arrant Knave.” 


useum stock com- | 


with fifteen other young ladies will give | 


Tuesday was the 40th anniversary of Ed- | Mrs. Bell 


The Boston Singers’ Society 


A musical association, to consist of a male 
| chorus, a female chorus and their combinations 
|into a mixed chorus, whose object shall be the 
| advancement of choral artof every school. Dur. 
| ing the season the society will give four concerts 
| George’ ie Oageod wil be tee aieemernana wii 

. w » rector, and wil! 
ae the assistance of Mr. Clayton Johns as pian 
at. 


President, J. Montgomery Sears, vice-president, 
Arthur Astor Carey; treasurer, George R. Minot. 


PATRONESSES : 

Mrs. Agassiz. Mrs. George D. Howe, 
Mrs. Frederick L. Ames, ¥rs.Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Mra. Francis |. Amory, Mrs. John Lowell, 

* » Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, 
Mrs. James H. Blake Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Mrs. Charles Fairchild, Sears, 

Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mrs. George R. Shaw, 
Mrs. Hemenway Mrs. George Tyson, 
Mrs. Henry L. Higgin- Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
son, Mrs. Roger Wolcott. 
Associate member's ticket, $15.00, entitling the 
holder to four tickets for each concert. All seats 
will be reserved. 
Subscribers will kindly address 
GEORGE R. MINOT, Treasurer, 
18 Kingston Street. 





The play is a mediwval comedy, with the 
scenes laid in the 16th century. While it 
gives Mr. Robson a great chance for his 
talents as a comedian it is full of other 
strong charac.ers. It will be rehearsed in 
this city for three weeks and opened at the 
Grand Opera House, Chicago, Sept. 30. 








Mme. Janauschek’s appointments for next 
| week at the Park Theatre are as follows 
| Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday nights, 
|‘“The Woman in Red ;” Thursday night and 
Saturday afternoon, ‘‘Mary Stuart ;” Friday 
| and Saturday nights, ‘‘Meg Merriles.” 
The original of the ‘‘Woman in Red” is 
La Tereuse des Cartes.” It is fall of strong 
scenes, and gives this great artist several] 
unusual opportunities for the display of her 
tragic powers. 


The new members of Rosina Vokes Com- 
edy company this season are: C. J, Bell, 
Eleanor Lane and Emily Bancker. The 
plays to beadded to the repertoire are ‘‘Wig 
and Gown,’ by F. Sidney. ‘The Tinted Ve- 
nus” by W. Wilde, a brother of Oscar Wilde, 
and “That Lawyer's Fee,” by Beerbohm 
Tree. The new plays will probably be re- 
served for production in New York when 
the company appear for six weeks at Daly’s 
Theatre, in April next. 


“The Brigands” which opens the season 
of light operas at the Hollis Street Theatre 
Monday night, has just closed a run of one 
hundred and twenty-five performances at 
the New York Casino. The production in 
this city will be exactly the same as in New 
York. The music is by Jacques Offenbach 
and is said to be charming and captivating, 
while the story is in W. 8. Gilbert’s hap- 
piest vein. The production of ‘‘Tne Bri- 
gands” is undoubtedly the most gorgeous 
presentation of comic opera even seen in 
this country. The three scenes of opera 
being laid in Spain and Italy admit of the 
many changes and beautiful colorings. The 
first act represents a mountain pass with the 
ruins of an old Spanish castle. The sec- 
ond act is that of a wayside inn, which is 
an entirely new departure in the way of 
scenic effects, as it isa house that is built 
upon the stage at every performance. The 
third act is the new illuminated scene called 
the Lavender and Pearl Salon, painted by 
Mr. Henry Hoyt, and is said to be far more 
gorgeous than the famous pink ball room 
scene in ‘‘Erminie.” A feature of this act 
is the Spanish dance bya ballet of forty 
young and pretty girls. The costumes for 
the Misses Lillian Russell, Fanny Rice, 
Isabelle Urquhart and Anna O’Keefe were 
made by Felix of Paris; the costumes 
for the chorus are the most gorgeous ever 
seen in a comic opera production. Mr. 
Max Freeman, who originally produced the 
opera, will have the entire charge of che 
stage, with Mr. Gustave Kerker as Musical 
Director. 








Hey Notes. 


Frederick Kelly, tenor, formerly of Bos- 


ton, is still engaged in opera in Italy, and 
will not return to America this season. 


Mme. Patti remains at Craig-y-Nos until 
Oct. 21, when she goes to London. She 
will sing at eight concerts, twice in London 
and six times in the provinces, for which 
she is to receive $28,000, all expenses being 
paid. She starts from Liverpool for New 
York on Novy. 23, and is to sing in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico during 
her tour. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will be 
nearly the same in its membership as it was 
last season. It will again include Messrs. 
Kneisel, violin; M.:. Sautet, oboe; Mr. Mole, 
flute; Mr. Reiter, horn; and Mr. Muller, 
trumpet. Mr. Anton Hekking, first violon- 
cello, in place of Mr. Giese, was heard here 
last season in a concert by the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club. 


“Manager J. C. Duff has engaged Geor- 
- van Januschowsky as leading soprano 
or his regular comic opera company for 
this season. This singer has a repertoire 


y | which includes almust every comic opera of 





he day, and also a wide range of grand 
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opera roles. Her popularity is as great 
throughout the United States as it is in this 
city and New York, where she is so well 
known. 

Miss Lillian Russell, who is one of the | 
pest of American opera bouffe singers, and | 
who will be heard in ‘“*The Brigands,” at | 
the Hollis Street Theatre, next week, has | 
not played in this city for two years. 
Her part, the brigand’s daughter, is said to 
be particularly suited to her capacity, con- 
sidered either as actor or singer. 


From White, Smith & Co: For piano- 

forte—‘‘American Triumphal March,” by | 
Cc. D. Blake; ‘‘Bells of the Chapel” and 
Dress Parade March,” by Paul Keller; 

‘Bonnie Doon,” transcription, by 8S. Frost. 
Vocal—**The Sea King,” and ‘‘Take Me 
Back Again, Mavourneen,” hy C. A. White; 
“Where the Water Lilies Grow,” by C. L. 
Rogerson; ‘“*The Swing in the Old Elm 
Tree,” by A. M. Stanyan; ‘‘Home of My 
P. Skelly; ‘‘Deep in| 


| 


Childhood,” and J. 


Cox’s Picture of The Sunset. 
What a stormful sunset was that of last 

night! How glorious the storm and how 

splendid the setting of the sun! We do 


not remember ever to have seen the like on 
our round globe. The scene opened in the 





west with a whole horizon full of goldei, 


interpenetrating lustre, which colored the 
foliage ana brightened every object into its 
ownrich dyes. The colors grew deeper and 
richer, until the golden lustre was trans- 


| fused into a storm-cloud full of finest light- 


ning, which leaped in finest zigzags all 
around and over the city. The wind arose 


| with fury; the slender shrubs and giant 


trees made obeisance to its majesty. Some 
even snapped before its force. The straw- 
berry beds and grass plots ‘turned up their 
whites” to see Zephyrus march by. As the 
raincame,and the pools formed, and the gut- 
ters hurried away, thunders roared grandly 
and the fire bells caught the excitement and 
rung with hearty chorus. 


i ——— 
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TRAVEL. 


KENNEBEC RIVER. 


4 TRIPS A WEEK. 


FOR 


| Stean.ers Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, and Star 
| of the Kast, Capt. W. J. Baker, willleave Linco!n’s 
| Wharf, Boston, wert, MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
| THURSDAY and FRIDAY, at 6 o'clock P. M., for 
| Pupham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hal. 
lowell and Augusta. connecting at Bath with 
| steamers for Boothbay. Tickets and State Rooms 
can be secured of L. H, PALMER, 8 Old State 
| House, cor. State and Washington streets, or 
CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, 
Lincoln's Wharf. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
-HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


On and after June 17, 18890, 











TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 











AMUSEMENTS. 








‘HOLLIS 232. 


Monday, September 16. 


The Rudolph Aronson Comic Opera Co. 


The south and | TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 


This Poor Heart,” by C. A. White; ‘‘Bar- | east received copious showers, and the west | A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
ney, Come Back to Erin,” by ©. E. Sam- | all at once brightened up in a long, polished 6.30 Albany. sa ame 
mons; **The Golden Harvest,” for Sunday | be rure W Sicili , A. M. EXPR PARLOR «© or 

me ; c ‘ . elt of azure worthy of a Sicilian sky. f Troy, Albany and Binghamton. Sleeping 
schools, Jépp. Presently a cloud appeared in the azure | car for Buffalo. 


Next Week’s Announcements became more vivid, revealing strange forms 


of peerless fanes and alabaster temples, and 
glories rare and grand in this mundane 
sphere. It reminds us of Wordsworth’s 
| splendid verse in his Excursion :— 


Hollis Street Theatre 
son's Comic Opera Co. in 
Eve. 7.45. Mat. 2. 

Park Theatre—Janauschek. 

Boston Museum—‘ Hands 
sea S. 2. 

Boston Theatre- 

{ 2. 
{ 


ilobe Theatre—‘‘Lottery of Love.” 7.45. | 


Rado'ph Aron. 
“The Brigands.” 


7.45. 2. 


Across the The appearance instantly disclosed 


Was of a mighty city, boldly say 
A wilderness of buildings, sinking far 
And self withdrawn inte a wondrous depth, 

Far sinking into splendor without end! 

But the city vanished, only to give place 
to another isle, where the most beautiful 
| forms of foliage appeared, imaging a par- 
jadise in the distant and purified air. The 
sun, wearied of the elemental commotion, 
| sank behind the green plains of the west. 
| The ‘-great eye in the heavens,” however, 
went not down without a dark brow hanging 
over its departing light. The rich flush of 
| the unearthly light had passed and the rain 
| had ceased; when the solemn church-bells 
pealed, the laughter of chiidren rang out 
and joyous after the storm is heard the 
carol of birds; while the forked and pur- 
ple weapon of the sky still darted illumina- 
|tion around the Starling college, trying to 


Dockstader’s Minstrels. 


irand Opera House—Mr. Louis James. 
Howard Athenwum—The May Howard 
Burlesque Co. 8. 2. 


Picturesque Nicknames for Cities. 


Aberdeen, Scotland, Granite City. 
Alexandria, Egypt, Delta City. 

Akron, O., Summit City. 

Athens, Greece, City of the Violet Crown. 
Baltimore, Md., Monumental City. 
Birmingham, O., Bran Town. 


Boston, Mass., Puritan City; Modern | rival its angles and leap into its dark win- 
Athens; Hub of the Universe; City of | gows, 
Notions; Athens of America; The Hub. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., City of Churches. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Queen City of the 
Baalbec, Syria, City of the Sun. 
Cairo, Egypt, City of Victory. 
Cincinnati, O., Queen City; Porkopolis; 


A State-street business man sent a boy on 
an errand not long ago, and the fleet-footed 
} youth took a remarkably long time about 
coming and going. When he finally re- 
}turned, however, he walked jauntily over 
Queen of the West; Paris of America. |to where the merchant sat and laid a note 
Chicago, Ill., Garden City. /on the desk, The latter looked blankly at 
Cleveland, O., Forest City. be youth and inquired what he wanted. 
Cork, Lre., Drish-een City. ‘I’m the boy, sir.” ‘*What boy?” inquired 
Dayton, O., Gem City. |the merchant. ‘‘Why, the office boy. The 
Detroit, Mich., City of the Straits. |} boy you sent up to the bank.” His tor- 


Lakes. 








belt, in the form of a castellated city. It | A.M. 
: 11 30 Alban 
‘oO AN P.M 
' 


Line and via Erie and Boston 
Loule via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 


7 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESs, with Sleeping 
' Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falis and Chi- 
cago and Grand Trunk RB 


ll 00 Gaie to Troy. 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 








Edinburgh, Scot., Maiden Town; North-| mentor looked at him steadily over his 
ern Athens; Modern Athens; Athens of the | glasses, and then with a bland smile of 
North. recognition, said: ‘‘Why, soitis. But how 

Gibralter, Key of the Mediterranean. you have changed since I saw you last!” 

Hannibal, Mo., Bluff City. The office boy evidently appreciated the 

Havana, Cuba, Pearl of the Antilles. |sarcasm. He has been a model of dispatch 

Indianapolis, Ind., Railroad City. ever since.— Boston Advertiser. 

Jerusalem, Palestine, City of Peace; City | 
of the Great King. 

Keokuk, Iowa, Gate City. 

Louisville, Ky., Falls City. 

Limerick, Ire., City of the Violated 
Treaty. 








= ; 

Henna is a paste used for dyeing purposes, 
and is procured from the leaves of a plant 
|growing in moist situations, a native of 
North Africa, Arabia, and Persia. The 
| flowers of this plant have a delicious fra- 





Lowell, Maas., City of Spindles; Man- | grance, and they are much sought after by | —-— ams 


chester of America. | Egyptian ladies; but the cultivation of 


London, England, City of Masts; Mod- | henna is carried on principally for the sake | 





ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


DAILY EXPRESS, with Slee ring 
Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
zine; also to St. 


‘ 








NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


& LYNN R. R. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10,30, LI, 11.30 AM; 
12 M; 12.80, 1, then ewery fifteen minutes till 
8 30, 8.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 10.54, 11.20 P.M. 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30 11 | 
11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1.15, 1.30, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
2.30, 2.4, 8.15, 3.30, 3.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30 
5.45, 6.15, 6.90, 6.45,7, 7.15, 7.80, 7.45, 8,15, 8.30, 
9.20, 9.50, 10.40, 11.20 P.M. 

Creseent Beach—652, 7.30, 8, 3.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
li, 11.30 A.m; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then ewery 15 min- 
utes till © 30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Oak Island-~ 6.52, 8, ¥, 10,11 A.m; 12 mM; 12.80, 1, 
then every 15 minutes till 83, 9.50, 10.20, 
11.20 P.M. 

Point of Pine+—6.32, 7.50, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
ll, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till 8.30, 9.26, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.80, 3.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 
11,30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, & tnen every 15 minutes 
till 8.20, 9.20, 9.50. 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 











SUNDAYS. 
Winthrop Junc., Beachmont, Crescent 
Beach, @ak Istand, Point of Pines 


and Lynu—9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, then every 15 
minutes til) 9.30, 10, 10.15 P. M. 





TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


Ingalls, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 
each, Ocean Spray and Hightands— 
Week days, 550, 7.14, 7.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, 11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1,80, 2, 2.30, 8, 
330, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 7.30, 8, 5.30, 9.20, 
10.20, 11,20 P.M. 
Sundays—Every half hour from 930 A.M. till 
P.M, 10.15 P, M. 
Taft's Hotel—l0, 11 A.M.; 12 M.; 1, 1.80, 2, 2.30, 
3, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 
Sundays—10, ll ‘ M.; 12 M.; 1, 130, 2, 2.30, 3, 3.30, 
, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 
» as JOHN A. FENNO, G.T.A. 
CG. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 





EXCURSIONS 


ern Babylon. 
Lynchburg, Va., Hill City. 
Milan, Italy, Little Paris. 
Nashville, Tenn., City of Rocks. 
New Haven, Conn., City of Elms. 
New Orleans, La., Crescent City. 
New York, N. Y., Gotham; Empire City; | 
Metropolitan City. } 
Philadelphia, Penn., Quaker City ; City of | 
Brotherly Love; City of Homes. 
Pitsburg, Penn., [ron City; Smoky City; | 
Birmingham of America. 


Portland, Me., Forest City. 


Paterson, N. J., Lyons of America. 

Quebec, Canada, Gibraltar of America. 

Rome, Italy, Eternal City ; Nameless City ; 
Queen of Cities; Seven Hilled City; Mis- 
tress of the World. 

Rochester, N. Y., Flour City. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mound City. 

San Francisco, Cal., Golden City. 

Salem, Mass., City of Peace. 

Salt Lake City, Utah,City of the Saints. 

Springfield, [il., Flower City. 

Streator, Ill., City of the Woods. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, Cities of the Plain. 

Toledo, O., Corn City. 

Venice, Italy, Bride of the Sea. ; 

Washington, D. C.,City of Magnificent 
Distances. 

Winnipeg, Man., Gate City of the North- 
West. 


Xenia, O., Twine City. 
Zanesville, O., City of Natural Advan- 
tages. 


has no street cars on Sunday, giving the cab- 
en & monopoly which enables them to 
charge one-third more than on week days. 
There are no trains, and the day is given 
Up to religious worship. 


| 
matter. 


;of the leaves, which abound in coloring 
These when dried, pounded, and | 
| formed into a paste are used to stain the | 


From BOSTON to 


| true music of verse, which will carry them 


| the 
| who have so felt the magic of the language 


| ity,” that they have learnt it by heart, and 
|who yet could not give you an intelligible 
|account of one idea in the poem. 
| general, people cannot endure the discom- 
fort of grasping a new idea. 


ae % 
| Parstess Exrracrion or TrEeru.—Drs. 


Edinburgh, with a population of 300,000, 


POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BUSTON to POP. 


finger tips of ladics an orange color. Skins | 
and leather are also dyed with this sub- | 
stance Powdered henna leaves are ex-| HAM BEACH, Maine, overt BELO AY, from 

J y Tur- | 5 to Sept. 20. Leave Lincoln ar ston, 
a — ape $0 eee = a oh | Satay steamer KENNEBEC, of the Kennebec 
Key; its use as@ cosmetic seems to have Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o'clock, arrive 
prevailed from very ancient times. 





at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o’clock. 
‘ - - Leave Popham Beach at . i evening = 
; in Boston at 5 o’cloc uesday morning, 
What ordinary people like best in poetry giving three full days at the Beach. Fare for the 
is their own feelings beautifully expressed. | R und Trip, includ! ng board a oie ie ‘ Ocean 
They sometimes have a liking for the mere ee See Hotels, $6.00. “First-class 
glitter of rhetoric, or even an ear for the | Tstes of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and 26, 
August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6, 13 and 20. Pop- 
ham Beach has the finest scenery in the country 
and first-class hotels. For further parti ulars and 
tickets apply to C. H. HYDE, Agent Kennebec 
Steamboat Gompany’s Office, Lincoln Wharf, 
Boston. 


into a fondness for poetry they do not in 
least understand. There are people 


of the ‘‘Ode on Intimations of Immortal- 











‘‘Harry, when we are married will you 
But in | stay in at night?” 








“Yes, my darling, I will.” ; 

| «Can I have a horse and carriage?” 
my | “Yes, my darling, you can.” 
| ‘Can I have two servants, twelve bonnets 
Henogue and Fredel. in a communication | and nineteen dresses every year?” 
} made to the Biographical Society of Paris, ‘‘You can have all your little heart de- 
| state that the extraction of a tooth may be | sires.” 


Presenting the Sparkling Operetta 


“THE BRIGANDS” 


FROM THE NEW YORK CASINO, 


A $50,000 success. 


Greater than “Erminie"” or 
*‘Nadjy.” 


Original Cast, Scenery, Costumes, Etc. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Manager..... ..sceesees bess veee MR. R. M. FIELID 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 
GREAT SUCCESS! 
Grand Scenic and Sensational Play, 


‘HANDS ACROSS THE SEA’ 


A Magnificent Production. 


GLOBE THEATRE. | 


Proprietor and Manager..... -MR. JOHN STETSUN. 


One Week, commencing Monday, Sept. 16. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
ARTHUR REHAN’S COMPANY IN 
AUGUSTIN DALY'S GREAT SUCCESS, 


SURPRISES OF DIVORCE; 


—On— 


LOTTERY OF LOVE. 


Doors open at 7.30 evenings. Begins at 8. 
est Seats One Dollar. Others, 75, 50, 25 cents 


Next attraction— Monday, Sept. 28, Mile. Rhea. 
BOSTON THEATRE. 
EUGENE TOMPKINS. . Proprietor and Manager 
MONDAY, Sept. 16. 


DOCKSTADER’S 
MINSTRELS. 


In NEW SONGS, ACTS, SKETCHES. 
Box Office. 


Sept. 23—THE KXILES. 
_Doors open at 1.30 and 7.15. Begins at2 and7.5 


Seats ready a 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE ..cccccccssesccecses -MANAGER 
Monday, Sept. 16. 


The Great Artiste, 


Mme. Janauschek. 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday nights, 
“THE OMAN IN RED,” Thursday night 
and Saturday afternoon, ‘MARY STU RE ” 
Eridey and Saturday nights, “MEG ME 
RILES.” 


HOWARD ATHENZUM. — 
WM. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers 


One Week commencing Monday, Sept. 16. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 


THE HOWARD 
BIG BURLESQUE COMPANY, 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. F. KENTH........++++.eProprietor and Manager 


MONDAY, SepremBer 16, 


PRINCE METHUSALEM, 


By the Gaiety Opera Co. 
—ALSO— 


THE MIDGET DUO, 


And a Monster Specialty Bill. 
Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cente. 


PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 











| rendered painless by spraying the neighbor-| «Then, Harry, I can’t marry you. I don’t 
hood of the external ear with ether. The|think you are a real map.”— Commercial 
anesthesia of the trigeminus so produced | Traveller. 

extends to the dental nerves, and thus ren- 
| ders the production of general anesthesia | 
needless. 





Remember only two things: One, that to 
|ask mainly for earthly blessings is a dread- 

sage - \ful dwarfing and vulgarization of the 
Workmen have built a high platform in| grandeur of prayer, as though you asked 
the Amherst college church for use by Miss | for a handful of grass when you might ask 
| Hitchcock, daughter of Dr. Edward Hitch- | for a handful of emeralds; the other, that 
cock, while restoring the elaborate fresco-| you must always ask for earthly desires 
ing over the arched entrance-way, which with absolute submission of your own will 
has been injured by dampness. |to God’s.—Farrar. 


Admission 10 cts. 





GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 
Week commencing MONDAY, Sept. 16. 


ARIZONA JOE in 


“BURR OAKS.” 


Big Specialty Company. 
Admission 10 Cents. 
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THE PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON. 





Unequalled Accommodations for Transients, or Permanent Guests, 
including the advantages of the various bathing and other 


accessories not to be obtained elsewhere. 


Ventilation 


and Sanitation Absolutely Perfect. 





Cafe 
delicacies of the market. 


conducted upon 


is unquestionably the best in Boston. 


both American and European 
The cuisine, under the stewardship of Mr. George Crocker, 


plan, affording the choicest 


Hotel Flower affords a luxurious home for families. 


‘*A number of well-known citizens 
as their home for the coming summer.” 


LADIES VISITING BOSTON for fall 
Boston pass the doors; only ten minutes to 


residence. Horse cars to all points of 


the principal stores; the pavement on Columbus Avenue is asphalt, affording perfect | 
In the basement of the hotel is 


quiet at night. 


of Boston have already chosen this superb hotel | recitationist. 
Boston Herald. 


purchases will find it a most desirable 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT TURKISH BATH 


room 


in America, with deep sea water plunge. 


Guests 


these Oriental baths without being subject to exposure after the baths, as they can 
go to their rooms by the elevator direct from their dressing rooms. 


Private Dining Rooms and Parlors for Receptions, Card and Wedding Parties. 


HOTEL FLOW ER, 


417 Columbus Avenue, - 


Boston, Mass. 





PASSING NOTES. 


The higher the culture, the deeper-toned 


the morality of a man, the Keener his sense | 


of the evils that effect society.— Drayton. 


incomes range from $500 to $26,000 a year, 


the 700 women practitioners of Russia, and 


the Chinese women practising at home 
under a diploma received in America. In 
Austria alone, of the civilized countries 
of the world, are women prohibited from 


The love that will not make sacrifices to} entering the medical profession. 


its object, is no proper love. Grounded in 


admiration and the feeling of enjoyment, it | work on the Saturday Review in 1881. She | 
is a fit love for a picture, or a statue, or a} 
poem, but for a loving soul itis not fit.—| 


Carlyle. 


Our religion is geographical, belongs to | 
one time and sphere, respects and mytholo- | 


gizes some one time and place, and person 
and people.—merson. 

Mrs: Daniel Griswold and Mrs. N. R. 

Thompson were recently elected on the 
Board of School Trustees, at Jamestown, 
N.Y. 
Miss Helen Bradley, of Boston has given 
$10,000 as a nucleus of a fund for the erec- 
tioh of a large hospital building at Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Another woman has become a Congrega- 
tional pastor. Mrs. Abby P. Hisckley of 
Racine, Wis., who accepts a call to Forest 
City, lowa. We hope she will be ordained. 
—N. Y. Independent. ; 

It is proposed to establish a school in 
Fremont, O., and to call it ‘““‘Lucy Webb 
Hayes Seminary.” 

There are 62,000 women in America inter- 
ested in the cultivation of fruit, and among 
them are some of the most successful or- 
chardists in California. Last year one 
woman made $1600 by raspberry culture. 

Mrs. Nancy Brackett has given $3000 to 
tne endownment fund for the new Quincy, 
(Mass) City Hospital, and Jeffery R. Brack- 
ett has given $5000 with which to establish 
the “Sarah C. Brackett Memorial bed” in 
the same institution. 

At a University extensive summer meet- 
ing of students at Oxford, England, Miss 
Octavia Hill gave an address on the ‘‘ So- 
cial Problem of the Day;” Miss Chapman 
spoke of ‘‘Sloyd Instruction.” Mrs. Faw- 
cet lectured on ‘‘Political Economy as a 
Subject of Woman's Education.” The 
meetings were crowded and enthusiastic. 

A woman’s swimming match took place 
Aug. 17, at Asbury Park, at Mr. Bradley’s 
Roman pool, for a gold medal. There were 
four contestants, all New York city women: 
Miss R. L. McLean, Miss C. Robitscher, 
Miss L. Hirsch, and Mrs. Dr. Y. Baron; 
Miss McLilean was successful, and was pre- 
sented wits a goid medal. 

Rosa Kerschbaum is pushing hard at the 
gates of Austria’s medical schools, which 
are now closed to women students. She 
cites the Queens of Italy and Roumania, 
who employ women physicians; the 3000 
medical women of the United States, whose 





Lady Colin Campbell began journalistic | 


is now one of its regular book reviewers. 
Some years ago she wrote a series of arti- 
cles on the value of fish as a ‘‘Cheap Food 
for the Million.” These have since been 
published in a volume with the quaint title, 
‘The Book of the Running Brook.” Ina 


late interview with Mrs. Harriet Stanton | 


Blatch, Lady Colin expressed the opinion 
that ‘‘woman’s enfranchisement is one of 


the most important questions of the day.” | 


She said : ‘‘Wage-earning women especially 
are daily in need of being placed on a polit- 
ical equality with men. A vote in the af- 
fairs of the pation, in which we have just 
as capital an interest as men, will give us 
all a better status, and arm us for life’s 
straggle.” 


There has been a greatly increased con- 
sumption of silk in China. officially attrib- 
uted to the large quantity required for 
court use on the occasion of the young 
emperor's marriage in February last. In a 
proclamation lately issued the acting goy- 
ernor of the province of Kiang-su denounces 
the custom of wearing expensive silks and 
satins richly embroidered on the neck and 
sleeves. He warns the young men that if 
they are found dressed in ways forbidden 
by the sumptuary laws they will be arrested 
and punished. ‘‘The mashers who parade a 
street in Shanghai where native restaurants 


abound,” says the British consul general, | 
“make it almost as gay as the tulip beds in| 


our public gardens.” 


It is reported from Milan that the Baron- 
ess Cautoni, a young lady of nineteen, cele- 
brated for her beauty as well as for her 
startling originality, has announced her in- 
tention of undertaking a journey into the 
interior of Africa. She will be accompanied 
by a relative, an elderly lady belonging to 
the Austrian aristocracy, and attended by 
several male and female servants. An 
officer in the Italian army has undertaken 
to lead the expedition, and is already busily 
engaged in making arrangements. The 
party will set out on Nov. 1, and the tour 
will last fora year. After a call at Aden, 
Massowah will be visited, and thence the 
baroness, with her followers, will penetrate 
into the interior of the continent. 

A romantic story is told about Mme. la 
Marechate Canrobert, whose death was 
recently announced in Paris. Twenty-six 
years ago the marshal, at that time in the 


. 


may enjoy all the delights of | 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


height of;his glory. was at an official ball, 
when a young lady approached and said 
quite simply, ‘‘Monsieur, will yon dance 
with me?” The surprised soldier ‘‘begged 
oft” in a few confused words; then tarning 
to a young officer beside him, he said, 
‘Will you kindly take my place beside the 
young lady, and remember that this night a 
marshal of France envies a sub-lieutenant?” 


| However, the matter did not rest here, for 


Miss Flora MacDonald, under the auspices 
of the Empress Kugenie, with whom she 
was a favorite, subsequently became the 
wife of the great general. 

Nv person living will again date a docu- 
ment without using a ‘‘9.” It now stands 
on the extreme right—1889. Next year it 
| will take second place— 1890, where it will 
remain ten years. It will then move into 
third place—1900, and there will rest a 
century. 

When the Austrian emperor saw the re- 
view at Spandau he learned for the first 
time that the smokeless powder which was 
used with such effect had been invented by 
an Austrian apothecary and offered to the 
| Austrian Government, but had been de- 
clined. 

Three Polish sisters, the Miles. Welt of 
Czernovicz, have recently graduated from 
the Vienna Medical University. Two of 
them have come to this country, where 
|they intend to practise their profession. 
The third sister is to practise in her native 
town. 

The death of Mrs. William Reed Lewis, 
wife of the American Consul at Tanger, 
Morocco, recalls a romantic story. Consol 
Reed was disinherited by his father for his 
marriage with his late wife. She was the 
daughter of Benjamin F. Duane, a comic 

Francis Lewis, father of the 
}consul, had no objection to the girl, but 
|disliked her father’s occupation. Young 
Lewis married her and struggled against 
poverty for a long time. At last he ob- 
| tained a position on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
1oad, and was finally offered a consulship 
iby Secretary Bayard. His wife was a 
|} direct descendant of Benjamin Franklin. 

Laura Le Clair, whose name off the stage 
was Mrs. Charles Reynolds, died recently in 
Denver. As one of the Le Clair sisters, 
Laura Le Clair danced and sang in nearly 
every variety theatre from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, some years ago. Her passion for 
diamonds gave her the name of the Dia- 
}mond Queen. She wore $15,000 worth of 
diamonds. 

A Mohammedan mosque has been built in 
Woking, Eng., and a Ruddhist temple has 
been opened in Paris. There are about 
three handred Baddhists in Paris. 

Excavations have been commenced in 
Areadia on the site of a very ancient town 
near Megaopolis called Lycysura, which 

| history says was built by the Pelasgians, so 
| called, the most ancient people of Greece. 
As one consequence of the royal wedding 
|the queen has directed that in future her 
married daughters shall be officially de- 
|scribed in somewhat different form than 
hitherto. Princess Christian will hence- 
forth be termed ‘‘the Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein (Princess Helena of 
Great Britain and Ireland) ;” Princess Lou- 
ise will appear as ‘the Princess Louise, 
| Marchioness of Lorne (Princess Louise of 
Great Britain and Ireland).” The ‘‘Great 
| Britain and Ireland” thus added in this 
connection for the first time will serve to 
distinguish one of these august ladies 
| from her niece, who will be officially de- 
scribed as ‘‘the Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Fife (Princess Louise of Wales).” 

Miss Frances E. Willard is one of the 
trustees of Mount Union College, Ohio. 

Miss Helen, daughter of the eighty mil- 
lionaire Jay Gould, had a strong inclina- 
tion to teach. She felt it to be ber mission 
in life and was being trained by a proficient 
college graduate when her mother’s iilness 
caused her to take charge of the household. 
She is not a housekeeper merely in name, 
but spends the energy which her wealth 
will not allow her to use for the public in 
overseeing every detail of her home, and 
keeping an accurate account of every 
penny of expense. She has four music pu- 
pils when at home—four girls belonging to 
her church, who, longing for a musical ed- 
ucation, were unable to secure one in the 
usual way. 

Chicago is to have a free polytechnic or 
manual training school. Fifteen years ago 
a retired capitalist, Allen C. Lewis, of Chi- 
cago, left a large estate for this purpose. 
It has now increased to the value of a 
million, and work will soon begin. Every 
department will be open to boys and girls 
on equal terms. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has undertaken a great practical work 
in establishing educational societies for 
young women, evening schools, gymna- 
siums, libraries and other methods to help 
them toward refined and pure living. 

Mrs. Dr. Stormont, of Topeka, Kan., has 
given $5,000 asa permanent fund for the 
purchasing of new books for the purchasing 
of new books for the city library. 

Mrs. Emily Crawford, the Paris corres- 
pondent is about to receive a testimonial 
from English and French women journal- 
ists. Mrs. Crawford has hved in Paris 
over thirty years. 
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REMOVAL. 


F, M. HOLMES 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Have removed te 


44 WASHINGTON STREET, 


where, with DOUBLE the WAREROOM capacity 
anda LARGELY INCREASED ASSORTME NT, 
hey are prepared to offer FIRST CLASS goods at 
prices AS LOW as can be found in Boston. 


44 WASHINGTON ST. 


— 





Mrs. Harriet A. Ketchum, has been 
awarded the first prize ($500) for a design 
for the Lowa soldier’s monument. 

Mrs. Maria H. Wells of Hartford, has 
presented the $200 scholarship which con- 
stitutes the prize offered to young womer 
for the best entrance examination to t 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Mrs. William Sowders, who former; 
conducted a fish and game business, has 
been a member of the Louisville, Ky. Board 
of trade in her own right, and several other 
women are members by virtue of their 
partnership in bysiness with men 

The first execution of Oratorio in Amer 
ica, was at King’s Chapel, Boston, Oct 
1789, on the occasion of Gen. Washington's 
visit to the city as first President of the 
United States 

The Lake Charles, La., Echo tells of an 
oid lady, Mrs. Edward broussard, living on 
Lacassire bayou near Lake Charles, who is 
115 years old, her ninth child being seventy 
The old lady is still strong and active 
moving about and doing ordinary house- 
work. 

Mrs. Lydia Sexton, of Kansas, who is in 
her ninety-first year, preached a powerful 
sermon at the Ocean Grove Methodist Camp 
Meeting a few days ago. She spoke with- 
eut notes, and without apparent fatigue 
and showed a remarkable memory. 

Mrs. Callie L. French, a Cincinnati wo- 
man, is licensed as a pilot from Vicksburg 
to New Orleans and the Atchafalaya River 
and its tributaries, being registered at New 
Orleans. Mrs. French has acted as a pilot 
on the Mississippi River tor twelve years 
under the direction of her husband, Captain 
A. B. French. 

Miss Nora Breckenridge, a very bright 
and intelligent young colored girl of Des 
Moines, Lowa, has passed the required ex- 
amination and been granted a county cer- 
tificate in Polk County, and the colored 
people are very proud of her success. 

Miss Richards, formerly of the Boston 
Training School, is superintendent of the 
first Christian training school for nurses in 
Japan, in connection with the Doshisha 
| Hospital. This training school and hospi- 
tal will be the basis of a contemplated med- 
lical school in connection with Doshisha 
College. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, L.L.D., has 
prepared for the Century an article richly 
illustrated, upon ‘‘The Recovery of the 
Ruins of the Great Temple of Bubastis by 
the Egypt Exploration Fand. Miss Ed- 
wards has arranged for sixty selected lec- 
tures. 

Mrs. M. A. O'Neil of Montreal read a pa- 
perat the annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Short-hand Society, on ‘‘Amanuensis 
Work from a Woman’s Stand-point.” 
Women, she thought, were more suitabi 
for the work than men, and there is a great 
demand for responsible, well educated 
amanuenses. Mrs. ONiel was elected 
second vice-president of the society. 

Mrs. M. A. Y. Palmer, of Pittsboro 
Chatham Co., N. C., who owns nearly five 
hundred acres one anda half miles from 
the railroad, writes to the Boston Traveller, 
offering to give the land for any kind of 
steam factory and buildings, in order to 
lencourage a settlement of operatives, and 
thus create a market for farm products. 

Straight University in New Orleans is 4 
co-educational institution for colored 
youth which combines mental and industri- 
al training. It had over 500 pupils last 
year and is doing a good work. 

Mrs. Lewis (Miss Agnes Smith) has ma- 
terially contributed to the English transla- 
tion of Baedeker’s ‘*Greece” by the adiii- 
tion of original work from several Greek 
scholars. 

A society has been formed by the wome 
in Ceylon, to promote education among th 
woman of that island. Its chief aim is the 
formation of a bond of sympathy with the 
women of all classes. 

Mrs. Hattie Fox whose death occurred re- 
cently, was one of the most rapid womet 
compositors in the office of the Brookly2 
Eagle. 


ie 





Prince Albert Victor, known variously 2° 
‘‘collars and cuffs” and ‘‘Eddie.” is going “ 
India on a tiger hunting expedition. 





Dan Lamont expects to be elected Presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
way Company, with a salary of $10,000. 
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A Strong-Minded @ Girl. 


» following amusing story is told by a 

an who attempted to play a practical joke, 

t was thwarted in a very unexpected way. 

He says:—“I am very particular about 
fastening the doors and windows of my 
st [ do not intend to leave them open 

at ‘naa as an invitation to burglars to 
ntet You see I was robbed by doing 
at, and I never mean to be again; so 
vhen L go to bed [ like to he sure that 
very door and window is securely fastened. 
ist winter my wife engaged a strapping 
g country girl, and the new comer was 
areless about the doors at night. 

ne or two occasions I came downstairs 

nd a window up or the back door un- 
wked [ cautioned her, but it did no 
good. I therefore determined to frighten 
yer. 1 put on false whiskers, and one night, 
about eleven o'clock, I crept down the back 
stairs to the kitchen, where she was. She 
ud turned down the gas, and was in her 
iir by the fire sound asleep, as I coula 
by her breathing, but the moment I 
struck &@ match she awoke. I expected a 
great velling and screaming, but nothing of 
e sort took place. She bounced out of 
rseat with a ‘You villain!” on her lips, 
seized a chair by the back, and before I had 
uje a move she hit me over the head, 
forcing me to my knees. I tried to get up, 


tried to explain who I was, but in vain. 
Before I could get out of the room she 
struck me again; aud it was only after I 
ai tumbled up the back stairs that she 
gave the alarm. Then she came up to my 
rapped at the door, and coolly an- 
ed—‘*Mr. Dash, please get up. I've 
1a burglar!” 
The Source of the Mississippi. 
LYNN, Mass., Aug. 28, 1889. 


EDITOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH :—Will 
you kindly inform me in your answer to 
rrespondents, what lake now enjoys the 
stinction of standing at the head of the 
Mississippi? 

[have seen frequent allusions lately to 
the subject in many of our eastern States, 
which very generally give Lake Glazier as 
the fountain head, instead of Lake Itasca. 
[ shall esteem it a favor if you will answer 
my query through the columns of the Com- 


MONWEALTH, and set me and others right 
on this important geographical point. 
Very respectfuily yours, 
A. G. NEWELL. 
In 1832 Henry Rowe Schoolcraft was 


ommissioned by the government to ex- 

plore the upper waters of the Mississippi, 

with the object of ascertaining its source. 

He reported as the result of his explora- 

tions that lake Itasca was the source. This 

was pot questioned until 1881, when in July 
of that year Capt. Willard Glazier, some- 

times known as ‘*The Soldier Author” made 

acareful detour of Lake Itasca, and found 

that a creek seven or eight feet wide and 

fifteen or eighteen inches deep flowed tothe | 
lake. but through such a growth of rushes | 
as to have escaped earlier discovery by any | 
white man. Ascending the creek he came | 
ipon a lake 1 1-2 miles across at its greatest 
diameter. This his companions named 
Lake Glazier in honor of the leader of the 
expedition, and this lake will probably ulti- 
mately be conceded to be the source of the} 

Mississippi; thongh in the popular mind | 

[tasca still retains the distinction. 





Her Engagement Ring. 

Did you ever have a chance to observe | 
unobserved, @ young woman’s conduct 
toward her newly-acquired marriage ring? | 
It feels so strange upon her hand that she | 
cannot refrain from examining it about a 
dozen times an hour, always, however, on 
the sly. On the first night she sits up an 
hour later than usual to admire it boldly in 
™ seclusion of her own apartment. 4 fre-| 
juent kissing is administered to the shining | 
hand and its glittering gem, and during the 
night she dreams that it has fallen into a 
stream, and awakes, clutching the finger to 
assure herself that the precious pledge is | 
still secure. Then, on the following day, 
she wears it only in secret, taking care to | 
Wansfer it to her pocket at table, and when 


in company of intimates; but place her 


among casual acquaintarices who cannot be | 


inguisitive, and how bravely will she flaunt 
the token before their eyes as one who| 
should say :—‘‘I may not be the loveliest | 


creature in the world, but you will observe | 
it | | 
assumes its place in her daily life, and her | 


that [have landed my fish.” Gradaally 
blushes grow less violent with each suc-| 
ceeding explanation of its significance and | 
each extravagant description of its donor’s 
attributes. But before it finally becomes a 


part of herself, as it were, she must, of | ond 
course, leave it a dozen times at least upon | pot Lay news 


the washstand, and suffer. in consequence a | 
dozen violent attacks of palpitation of the 
leart until it is recovered. 





The Poet Laureate is believed to receive | 


about £6,000 annually from the sale of his 
dooks. 


| nently. 
| - —_—— 
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LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston | 


The World of Music 


has a prominent centre at the 

Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good-bvok by L. O. 
EMERSON, 192 pages, 125 tunes and Songs, and 
the Elements. (60c.; $0, doz.) 

For Choirs and Singing Classes. 
HOVAH’S PRAISE, by L. O. 
grand good book, with 320 


publishing house of 


JE- 
EMERSON. A 


pages, 145 Hymn , 
Tuness70 Anthems, Motets, and Chants, and 70 
Songs and Glees. ($1.; $9 doz.) 


For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly | 
many thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD, (3.); of N. BE. CONSERVA- | 
TORY METHOD, (3.); and of MASON & 
HOADLEY'S SYSTEM FOR BEGIN- 


11 
MRS. DR. S. M. WAYCOTT. | BE YOUR 
Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Kidney | 
and Nervous Diseases a specialty. 16 BOYLSTON 4 
| STREET, i T 


between Tremont and Washington 
| streets, Boston 


e ee Se ae a 


: SHIPMAN’S 


Common Sense Binder, 


Is worth double its price to all who 
care to preserve their favorite paper 
for reference. 





ARTISTIC. | 


Inviies )vur attention vo his newly refitted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, Pay of tbe BOSTON COM- 


Where he has every facility for producing the 


finest 
CRAYON, 
PASTELS, 


Neat, handsome and convenient. 

| Adjusted in a moment's time. Fur- 
INDIA INK | nished to subscribers to the COM- 
| NONWEALTH for $1.40. Address 


Commonwealth Pub. Co., 


STRAW FELTHATS "cs" 


MADE OVER TO THE LATEST STYLE 


Portraits, as well as all lince of photography. 
a@Satistaction guaranteed. 


48 Winter St., Boston. 





NERS, (3.); and also commend very highly RG Agents wanted to canvass for the 
MASON'S TECHNICAL EXERCISES, ruse " ' 
(2.50 | POOL BROS ' BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
(2.50. A 


Schools cannot do better than to use 
MANUAL, by L. C. EMERSON, Book I, (30c 
$3 doz.) Book 2, 40c.; $4.20 doz.); 
3, (50c.; $4.80 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely 
such books as SONG GBEETING or SONG 
HARMONY, (each 60c.; $6 doz.) 

Kindergarten Teachers use more and more 
our beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIME” 
(1.25), or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR 
LITTLE ONES, (2. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Bélore Returning to the City: 


SEND ORDER BY MAIL 


—TO— 


Mt. Bellevue Farm, ' 


WEST ROXBURY, 


SONG 


and Book 


(33 GLuUBE BUILDING, BOSTON, 


—FOR— 


MILK AND CREAM 


Two Deliveries daily in Glass Jars direct from 
| the Farm. AY) Milk from our own Herd. 


W. B, BLAKEMORE, Proprietor. 


KIMBALL HOUSE. 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 
Near Somerset. 


Good living at low rates. Transiently or perma- 


ahs 


80 


THIS i0Cih CREAM) 


HAS NO SUPERIOR, 


TRY IT AT 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFS, | 


be is Washington Street. 


WEAK WEN 








| Whose Vit: is failing, Brain Drained and i 
| haupted vot Power Prem aturely asted may 
,o “2 eure mo 


GESGON-QUPR RG REMEDIES 


being rapid! ond successfull Y introduced h ere. 
: 9 and drains premeplly a, Ri patise 
REE. 


r medical endorsements, &c., 
ricocele cured without pain or operation. 
| Beatson upre Clinique, 16 Tremont 8t, Boston, 


ice Or by mail) with 4 eminent PLA... 
Office Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 to 9 evnings; 
ndfrom 10 to 12 Sundays. 








and TUMOR Specialist. Private 

Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
G. H. MCMICHARBL, M. D., 

No. "i en sara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


CANCER 


| commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 


HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, | puniisning company, 25 


16 Hanover Street, Boston. 


BOSTON 
LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


63 ELW STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
| Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 
} All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes made to Meaeure. 
P a ce List for Leather Work: a ying Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling, 
Tapping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 200. Tapping  omen’s 
Boots 45c ; Heeling, 20c. Tap yping Misses’ 
Boots, 45c.; Heeling, l5e. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 

| - = of —— that haveebeen repaired and 
ed for. All kinds of Men's and 

Boy ’ Boots and Shoes at _— Low Pricer 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Sqvare Pianofortes, which we fully warrant 
for eight years in workmanship and material, Call at our new_ware- 
rooms and examine our new scale of U right Pianos, sold on Inatal. 
ments ifdesired. Terms easy; also Pianos to Rent, and if bought 
within oneyear rent paid will be allowed to the price of the instrument. 
Warerooms 257 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


E. WILSON & sind dinates 


Bromfield Street, 


Boston. Ore: | 














arpets Cleaned BOSTON GARPET CLEANING C0 


| MAN ST., BOSTON. 
| 3c. per Yard. ona ph 195- 4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking rot Fitting. . and Laying. 


WARRANTED A SURE CURE! 


$100.00 REWARD 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TUTTLES ELIXIR! 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
lic, contracted and knotted cords, curbs, splint, shoe boils,—when 
"2 started —blac k water, callous of all kinds. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. While we do not warrant a cure in all cases of spav- 
ins, riagbones, cockle soints, or spinal troubles, we do guarantee relief and often 
2 lete cure 
emict Family Elixir is espec ially adapted for Rheumatism, Cholera Mor- 
bus and iarrhea. nd for circular. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac Sty Boston. 





| 





592 WASHINGTON STREET, 

pay. Sept. 3. 
crnmence So eee ae blac riting. © Competent Students assisted to posi- 
wm, O50 ‘or 20 Lessens of two hours each in —— 


BOSTON. 


Students can All Business Studie. individually 


taught, including Short-hand and 
thens. * Tuition, payable middle be yen 
taught. $12 for 4 weeks—$35 for 12 weeks.—$100 for 40 weeks. 


Call or send for JOURNA 
& F. H. BURDETT. 
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THE MIRROR. 

The milliners’ windows are a blaze of red. 

Summer wraps appear in the bargain 
window. 

Blackbirds will adorn every bat until the 
whim passes. 

Suede color is a very fashionable tint for 
autumn wear. 

Capote bonnets, turbans, toques and large 
round hats will all reappear in autumn nov- 
elties. 
Plain fabrics are shown, woven with de- | 
signs that imitate both passementarie and | 
braiding. 

Black and white toilets are the rage again 


and there is every indication that they will 
prevail for many months to come. 


| 

Black garnitures are used to tone the | 
brighest colors, superb silk gimps and bands | 
in applique being a favorite trimming. | 


A very pretty effect is attained by a vest 
of black bengaline tucked lengthwise in | 
very fine tucks that stand out like cords. 


size or else very small, low shapes, with 


long crowns, to be worn with low hair. | 


Heavy passementerie fringes will 
many of the richest cloaks of the next sea- 
son, and will also be used on dress skirts. 


Brocade will be fashionable again for 
the dresses of older women, and will be 
used in less expensive measure for little 
girls. 


Black dresses will be worn next season 


trim | 


| 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. — rs 


STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 


SEPTEMBER 14, iso. 


~The inprave 
System a 
Propelliy 
Street Ca 


PROPELLING STREET CARS. 


A new system for developing and utilizing steam for power, without smoke, cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less cost than by any other 


known method tor obtaining and maintaining power. 

For street cars and other service requiring portable power, it has no equal. Secured by U. 8. letters patent. 
| that the possibilities of this invention have not been equalled by any recent invention—unless possibly by the Bell Telephone and Sawyer-Man for electric 
lighting. The Steam Storage Power Company has been organized with a capital of $300,000 for the developmen’ and introduction of this s 
j throughout the New England States—which territory is owned exclusively by it—and is having a Power Car ballt by the Pullman Patace Car « 
| which will be exhibited in Boston and vicinity In September. 
The new autumn bonnets are of medium templating a change of Motive power—are invited to thoroughly investigate the system of steam storage at the office of the Company, M4 Broad street 
EDWIN 8S. THAYER, Treasurer. 


Boston, Massa. 


If a basque is worn it is a cuirasse basque 
|of even length around the hips and back. 
| This bodice should open over a pleated vest 
lof light armure silk, which has a velvet 
| yoke and collar at the top, and three straps 
|of velvet ribbon across the waist line, each 


There is no failure or uncertainty in its operation, and it is absolutely safe. 
A prominent mechanical engineer says 


t 
ster 


All interestea in the construction of Street Railways—and Street Railway Company's 


or 


and has no bad smell. Here is a little hint 
I add, which, perhaps, every one does not 
know: For cleaning wash basins, bath, etc., 
use the same thing, common dry salt. Rub 
a little of the salt with your fingers on the 
basin. Often a sort of scum is noticed in 


CONTAGIOUSNESS OF CANCER.—In a French 
village of about 400 inhabitants, 11 of the 
74 deaths in eight years were from cancer 
Dr. Arnaudet finds that 6 of the cases of can 


Aluminum for dental purposes is said t 


the basins in a marble wash stand in the 
bathroom; the salt takes it off easily, and 
leaves the basin shining and clean.—Phila- 


fastened by a buckle. 


be coming into favor. It is pronou: 
better than rubber, being bright, strong 
odorless and wholesome, and less c 


tix 
Sey 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


more than they have been of late, and are | 


made suitable for both young and elderly 
ladies. 


Very long aigrettes curled at the end are 
anew feature this season, and there are 
many of the shorter cross aigrettes in all 
the new colors. 


Shed and palm arabesques, reproduced 
in shaded floss silks, are woven like borders 
of Indian shawls, in harmonious blendings 
of many colors. 


Long closely fitted coats, with princess 
breadths closed to the foot of the skirt 


instead of flapping tail breadths, form part | 


of autumn and winter costumes. 


A high wired collar and a small hood are 
pretty additions to seal-plush mantles, and 
when made in this simple way, they are 
frequently mistaken for fur-seal capes. 


Unless one can make sure of obtaining real 
wine vinegar use lemon juice for all salad 
dressing. 


To those who do not care for the mild and 


addition of vinegar will prove an agreeable 
change. 


Two tablespoonfuls of washing soda ina 
gallon of boiling water makes a good disin- 
fectant for the kitchen sink. Pour it in at 
night, while it is still at boiling heat. 








If ironed when damped, aad pressed till 

| dry, table hnen takesa certain stiffness which 

|is more permanent and less subject to 

| creases than the stiffness of starch, which 
is also injurious to the fabric. 


Lime and alkali stains may be removed 
from white goods by simply washing. In 


Scotch plaid stulfs are very wide, and but | the case of colored goods and silks the goods 
seven yards will be required for a dress | should be moistened and citric acid, much 


with a pleated skirt and 


habit waist. Mo- 
hair will be used for the 


foundation skirt 


Cloth to match the dress, of greenish 
gray, mahogany or gray-blue shades, is 
made up in small bonnets or long toques, 
and is embroidered and trimmed with black. 


Some new models fit like a cuirasse, with 
the skirt sewed on around the hips with its 
fulness massed behind, and long wing-like 
pieces from the shoulders covering the sides 
and arms. 


Large revers have been so generally used 
that lovers of novelty have abandoned 
them, preferring straight or indented sides 
to their bodice fronts, or tongue-like straps 
that are set about irregularly on the bodice. 


Soft felt toques folded into shape are used 
for autumn wear, and the novelty is to trim 
them with black lace, gathered in front and 
folded as a scart along the crown. Red 
felt with black lace trimming makes a styl- 
ish toque. 


Long cloaks for early autumn days are 
made of soft twilled wool with black broche 
borders on colored grounds, or of broche 
figures of great size—vines, leaves, ara- 
besques or cones—all over the fabric in 
black, or in a darker shade of the color of 
the ground. 


Green is again a conspicuouscoler. There 
are also many reddish and coppery browns, 
and some novel red dyes and shades in terra 
cotta. Nearly all the blues are of a silver 
cast, while the grays verge on lilac, or have 
a greenish line bordering on the mignon- 
ette or sage. 


Double-breasted basques and Norfolk 
jackets will be revived for some dresses, 
while others will have shirt waists of plain 
wool, under jackets of the plaid fitted in the 
back, but straight and loose in front. 
Stitched edges and metal buttons will give 
them a neat finish. 


A bayaleuse of pinked out silk is set 
around the edge of all dress skirts, instead 
of muslin or lace, as was formerly the fash- 
ion, It should be of the same color as the 
costume. This is of taffeta silk, to give a 
little stiffness to the plain skirt, which has 
only its contour to recommend it. 


Plum, dahlia, navy blue, drab, gray, 
golden brown, and various green shades 
are among the handsome bordered and 
figured cloths. The black border extends 
down the fronts and down the middle of 
the back of some cloaks, while on others it 
forms a yoke at the top and a border at the 
foot. 


| diluted, applied with the finger. 


Do not put salt on the salad before it is 
served, or vinegar either: the salt would 
draw all the water out of the salad and leave 
it limp and flimsy, while the acid would eat 

|into the leaves and reduce them to a pulpy 
state. 


To make a good lettuce salad you require 
good lettuce, good salt, good pepper, good 
vinegar or lemon juice, and olive oil of the 
best quality; and then, if you do not pay 
careful attention to every detail of the prep- 
aration, dressing and mixing, your salad 
will not be a success. 


Recires For CLEANSING Sriks. — In an 
exchange we have found a recipe which 
}seems to bea good and simple way for 
} cleansing any color silk. It says: ‘* First 
} take a clean bright pan, put in it about two 
| quarts of cold water, and into the water 
| drop as inany old kid gloves as can be pro- 
| duced, three or four are sufficient, however. 

‘*Let this come to a decided boil, and let 
it boil until the gloves have first shrunken 
toa baby’s hand and then softened into a 
pulp. Strain this, add a little more hot 
water to it, also some ammonia — about a 
teaspoonful. Put in the silk piece by piece, 
wash thoroughly, then rinse in a clear 
water, inwhich you have put some borax 
and spirits of camphor. Use light gloves 
only for light silks, and any color when you 
are freshening a black one. It is said that 
the modus operandi is a far better one than 
the use of coffee extract, to which the 
pressing iron adheres. Another way is to 
use soap bark, putting ina handful toa gal- 
lon of water, then dipping the silk up and 
down in it, but never wringing or squeezing 
it. Hang by the edge along the line and let 
drain off untilit isdry enough to press. Lay 
a cloth over it and iron upon that.” 





SaL_t For Morus.—For moths salt is the 
best exterminator. The nuns in one of the 
hospitable convents have tried everything 
else without success, and their experience is 
valuable, as they have so much clothing of 
the sick who go there, and strangers, when 
dying there often leave quantities of cloth- 
ing, etc. They had a room full of feathers, 
which were sent there for pillow making, 
and they could not exterminate the moths, 
until they were advised to try common salt. 
They sprinkled it around, and in a week or 
ten days they were altogether rid of the 
moths. They are never troubled now. In 
heavy velvet carpets sweeping them with 
salt cleans and keeps them from moths ,as 
particles of the salt remain in the 
and corners. Salt is not hurtful to any one, 








to many, the insipid flavor of the quince, the | ucts is not less than $2,200,000,000. 





| 


| be sufficient to produce hundreds of plants 


danger of having hemorrage. 


delphia Press. than gold. 


cer were in a single neighborhood, among 
persons who used as a beverage cider diluted 
with dark-colored water from the swampy 
ground, and that in five of the victims the 
disease attacked the stomach. These facts 
are given in support of the view that cancer 
is contagious, the swamp water seeming to 
have served as carrier of the contagion 


FARM NOTES. 
The annual value of our agricultural prod- 


Experiments have proved that sunflower 
seeds are irresistible bait for rats. Put the 
seeds in traps and try this method in your 
poultry house if you are troubled with the 
rodents. 


If the feet are tender or painful after 
long standing, great relief can be had by 
bathing them in salt and water. A hand- 
ful of salt to a gallon of water is the right 
proportion. Have the water as hot as can 
comfortably be borne. Immerse the feet 
and throw the water over the legs as far as 
the knees with the hands. When the water 
becomes too cool rub briskly with a flesh 
towel. This method, if used night and 
morning, will cure neuralgia of the feet. 


Do not allow the weeds to go to seed if 
you can help it. Of some plants, the seed 
from a single stalk of this year’s growth will 


another season. 


It is said that to collect one pound of 
honey sixty-two thousand heads of clover 
raust be drained of their nectar; and to do 
that requires three million six hundred and Cher heenee Wal never be wertied frou 
atty thpeqsnd vests Syoae the Rene. the odors of cookery until the kitchens ar 
placed on the topmost floor, with a small lift 
running upand downto them. There is too 
mvch eating in all our houses; too many ser- 
vants sleep in them; the air is not admitted 
freely enough; fear of burglars keeps the 
whole building hermetically sealed all night 
and the atmosphere cannot be freshened 
even by all the incense burnt and perfumed 
waters blown about the reception-rooms. 


Thickened boiled corn meal and oat meal 
mixed with chopped suet and a little pulver- 
ized charcoal every few days, will fatten 
turkeys in eighteen days. They should be 
kept in a partially darkened shed or stable 
while being fattened. 


A safe plan for obtaining own root roses 
is to take plants that have made strong 
growth one season in the ground, lift them 
in autumn, pot into four inch pots, during 
the winter keep them in a cold frame free 
from frost, and start them on in March ina 
little heat. These make fine stock for plant- 
ing in the ground in June, and on until Aug- 
ust; this is perhaps the most satisfactory 
way to procure own root plants with suc- 
cess. 


It has long been known that pine needle 
pillows would alleviate persons afflicted 
with lung troubles, and a Florida editor re- 
lates an incident in support of the fact as 
follows: During a visit to the home ofa 
most estimable lady living on Indian River, 
this editor was told of a discovery that 
had been made which may prove a boon to 
sufferers from lung or bronchial troubles 
This lady having heard that there was pecul- 
iar virtue in a pillow made from pine straw, 
and having none of that material at hand 
made one from fine, soft, pine shavings, and 
had the pleasure of noting immediate bene- 
fit. [Soon, all the members of the house- 
hold had pine shavings pillows, and it was 
noticed that all coughs, asthmatic or bron- 
chial troubles abated at once after sleeping 
a few nights on these pillows. An invalid 
suffering with lung trouble derived much 
| benefit from sleeping upon a mattress made 
from pine shavings. The material is cheap 
and makes a very pleasant and comfortable 
mattress, the odor of the pine permeating 
the entire room and absorbing or dispelling 
all unpleasant odors. 


There are two secrets in growing large 
pickle crops. One is to allow no cucumbers 
to grow large enough to seed, and the other 
is to pick the crop with as little disturbance 
of the vines as possible. Do not let any get 
big enough to cut up for table use. One 
large cucumber exhausts the vines more than 
a dozen small ones. The vines root at the 
joints in rich ground with moist weather. 
Turning the vines up destroys these side 
rootlets, and the central roots in the hill 
cannot keep the plant alive. 


The best soil for plants in pots is to be 
found in well-rotted turf, or at least suffic- 
iently rotted to destroy the life in the roots 
of the grass, then the coarser the better, as 
the growing plants will consume it as 
wanted. The provident gardener or ama- 
teur will always have a piie of sods in some 
out-of-the-way place, where it will decay 
and be ever ready for potting purposes. 

Some of the best rose growers in our 
courtry use nothing else for their young 
roses, and there can be nothing better; oth- 
ers, in piling up the sods, alternate the lay- 
ers with stable manure. This makes a good 
compost, but is a congenial home for worms 
and grubs which are destructive to the 
plants. For the best results use sod only, 
and make an occasional application of some 
reliable concentrated plant food, but use in 
moderation. 


A Winter Scheol. 


Forsyth de Fronsac, author of ‘‘Catiline’s 
Legacy,” has opened in company with 42 
experienced matron, in the elegant Withers 
Mansion, Delaplane, Va., a winter schoo! 
for young ladies. From the second Monday 
in September, for nine months, board 
washing and tuition in the commor 
branches, French, Latin, literature, vocal 
andj.instrumental music, only $110. Diple 
mas will be given in the historic arts 
Those who wish a pleasant winter’s instruc 
tion, and a home for girls and misses 
should take advantage of this offer. The 
fine climate, thorough course of studies. 
and pleasant nelghborhood of Virgiv's* 
most cultivated aristocracy make the vppor- 
tunity exceptional. Address Forsyth d¢ 


o—— A. M., Delaplane, Franquier Co. 
a. 


THE HEALTH. 
A strong solution of alum, to which has 


been added a little glycerine and vinegar, is 
a cure for mosquito bites. 


I¢ after having a tooth pulled, the mouth 
is filled with salt and water, it will allay the 
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wow fINARD'S LINIMENT == 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
sTRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Centractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
of rain always cures. VYachtmen and Horse- 
nen, the pame: MINARD’S LINI- 
MENT. 


Large bottles only 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 


jats. 


Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 
MASS. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
A BEDTIME SONG. 


Oh, sing &@ song for bedtime, when wee ones at my" 


‘letter every day. In this letter I write a 
pretty story about a boy or girl, or cat or 
|dog. The little boy, who is perhaps a rather 
lazy little boy, who hates learning to read, 
although he wishes to know how, reads 
this letter himself, because he can get no one 
else to do it for him, and so in a short time 
he learns to read nice books for himself. 
“The little boy to whom I am going to 
| Send this letter must read it twice before he 
| will get another. 
| “In my next letter I will tell you a story 
| of a cat and her three kittens. ‘ 
Tuer Farry LeaRNineG.” 
| Whatever else the fairy had done she had 
spoiled Dick's breakfast, and Mrs. Harold 
a the fairy postman had gone an hour 
ater. 


knee | Not twice only, but many times, did Dick 
Their little prayers lisp over, and kiss good-night | read over this wonderful letter. He car- 
to me. | ried it upstairs to read to Grandma, who 
Then mother takes her darlirgs and cuddles them | never left her room. He never forgot 
away | Grandma. That was one of Dick’s nice 
In soft, warm beds to slumber and dream till peep | ways. He was kind and gentle to old peo- 
o’ day. |ple. Everything and everybody liked Dick. 


Oh, take this kiss to dream of 
With all things sweet and fair. 

May angels guard thy slumber— 
God have thee in His care. 


Oh, sing a song for bedtime. 
bough 
Is rocking in the night-wind, and little birdies now 
Are dreaming as they cuddle against their mother’s 
breast. 
Oh, go to sleep as they do, my nestlings,in thy 
nest. 
Oh, take the kiss to dream of 
With all things sweet and fair, 
May angels guard thy slumber— 
God have thee in His care. 


The nest upon the 


hb, sing a song for bedtime. 
sweet, 
Sounds of bells in Sleep-land, where dream-elves’ 
dainty feet 
Are marking off the measures of moments as they 
go. 
Ob, listen, darlings, listen—how sweet it is, and 
low. 
Oh, take this kiss to dream of 
With all things sweet and fair. 
May angels guari thy slumber— 
God have thee in His care. 


I hear far off and 


Oh, sing a song for bedtime. 
asleep. 
I bend above their slumber and pray that God will | 
keep 
Their white souls stainless ever, and help me guide 
their feet 
Into the pleasant pathways where truth and honor 
meet 
Take mother’s kiss to dream of, 
With all things sweet and fair. 
May angels guard thy slumber— 
God have thee in His care. 
—Eben EB. Rexford in N: Y. World. 


The wee ones are 





HOW THE FAIRY TAUGHT 

“T-h-o-u-g-h-t. What does that spell, I 
wonder? Oh, dear, how I do hate learning 
to read,” and six-years-old Dick Harold 
knitted his brows into a funny little frown 
and bent again over his dog-eared First 
Reader. 

Dick was a delicate, gentle little boy, 
with eyes like wood violets, and long, 
golden curls, which together with his 
pretty ways had gained for him the name 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” among the 
friends and relatives of his family. The 
nearest school was two miles distant, and 
“kindergartens” were unheard of in that 
part of the country where the Harolds 
lived, so Mrs. Harold, who was a very 
busy woman, had always been Dick’s 
teacher. 

Dick did not throw his book into the 
furthest corner of tne room, and cry, when 
he could not pronounce a word, as I have | 
known some little boys todo. He studied | 
on bravely for a few moments, and then in | 
4 queer little fashion of his own began to 
talk to himself. 

“I wish there were real fairies nowadays 
\ teach little boys to read. I wonder how 
& fairy would teach a boy to read. I won- 
der if he would have to study. (Dick was 
always wondering.) I ‘suspose’ she would 
make it so easy for him that he wouldn't 
know he was studying.” 

And so Dick rambied on, while Mrs. Har- 
old, who was sewing in the next room, sat 
istening with an amused smile on her face. 
Then she seemed to be thinking deeply, and 
after a short time, murmuring, ‘-What a 
lice plan,” she sat down at her desk and 
Wrote a letter on her type-writer. 

The next morning a letter plainly ad- 
dressed in type-writer capitals lay beside 
Dick’s plate at breakfast. 

“Oh, Mamma,” shouted Dick, ‘‘a letter 
from Auntie May! But how funny, there is 


DICK TO READ. 


If he was ill in bed for a day, Tiger, the 
great, handsome house-cat, spent most of 
the day on the foot of his bed. Flora, the 
dog, brought her puppies as soon as their 
eyes were open and laid them at Dick’s 
| feet. Everyone who came to the house that 
day had to listen to Dick’s wonderful letter, 
and before evening there was not a word in 
it that he did not know by heart. 

Busy Mrs. Harold was busier than ever 
trying to answer Dick’s questions, and when 
he had no one else to talk to he did an end- 
less amount of talking to himself. The 
last thing he said before he fell asleep that 
night was, ‘J wish I could see that fairy.” 

Very early the next morning, a little, 
tumbled, golden head poked itself very 
quietly into Mamma’s room, and said very 
softly, ‘‘{ dressed myself; may I go down 
stairs and see if the Fairy has sent me an- 
other letter.” 

But to his dismay there was no letter on 
the table, and poor Dick, who had never 
thought of doubting either fairies or real 
people, felt very much as older persons feel 
when they learn for the first time that a 
friend can be untrue. After breakfast he 
went for his Reader to say his lesson to 
Mamma, who had always taught him to 
work first and play afterward, when there! 


|right on top of the Reader, lay another 


letter from his fairy teacher. 
began : 

“T heard you reading my letter over so 
many times yesterday, and I am so pleased 
with you that I am going to grant your 
wish. Assoon as you can read for your- 
self the books which I shall send you, you 
shall see me, although at the time I show 
myself to you no one else will be able to 
see me but industrious little Dick Harold.” 

Then followed the promised story, which 
Dick thought even nicer than any which 
hed been read from Babyland or Young 
People. It was read and re-read through- 
out the day whenever he could find a lis- 
tener. Much to Mrs. Harold’s surprise tuo, 
he more than once brought his reader, and 
begged to be allowed to read a lesson, ‘‘for 
you see,” said he, ‘‘I want to see my fairy 
as soon as ever I can.” Dick always spoke 
of his teacher as ‘‘my fairy” now. 

True to her word every day brought the 
fairy’s letter, and Dick never grew tired 
of reading the wonderful stories in them. 
One day a ride to town with Papa caused 
Dick to forget to read his letter twice, 
and he was almost broken-hearted the next 
day when no letter came. 

After a week Dick found with the fairy’s 
letter, a brightly-colored picture book full 
of ‘‘Jingles.” 

“I think my sister, the Fairy Industry, 
must be heiping you,” said this letter. 
‘‘Each week I shall send you a book, and 
each week the book will be a little more 
difficult to read than the last one, until, 
when you can read the ‘Swiss Family Rob- 
inson’ quite easily, spelling out only the 
very hardest words, you shall see 

Tue Farry LEARNING.” 


Never did a little boy learn to read so 
rapidly, or acquire a library in so short a 
time, as this Dick Harold with his fairy 
teacher. She seemed to know what sort of 
books would please a little boy. The dear 
old fairy stories of ‘‘The Three Bears,” 
“Cinderella,” ‘‘Puss in Boots,” ‘‘Jack the 
Giant Killer,” and many others, in large 
type and easy words, with bright pictures, 
were all sent to this fortunate little boy by 
his kind friend. Once when the bcok had 
a number of hard words in it, a delightful 
letter came with it which said : 

“If you only could read and speak the 
language of the fairies, I could send you 
far nicer books than I can find in the coun- 
try of the ‘grown-ups.’ Although these are 


This letter 





20 stamp on it, and it says,”—reading slow- 
‘y from the envelope—‘To the Little Boy 
who Wants a Fairy Teacher.” and Dick’s 
ey ~ grew bigger and bigger with each word. 

Fith 
°pe. and read his letter aloug : 

“My Dear Litrte Boy:—I am a fairy. 
My name is Learning. I heard you wishing 
‘or a fairy teacher. Now that is just my 
business. Whenever a little boy really 
Wants to learn to read, I help him. Would 
Jou like to know how I do it? I send hima 


eager hands Dick opened the envel- | 


fairy stories, they are written by the people 
lof your country, and some of them are 
| very stupidly told for little children. So 
| you must just be patient with the long, hard 
| words and spell them out carefully.” 

When two months had elapsed Dick had 
| not only read all the books the Fairy had 
' sent him, but the Second and Third Reader 
as well. If Mrs. Harold had been obliged 
to listen to all this reading, she could 
scarcely have found time for anything else, 
but Dick would read to anyone. ToGrand- 


|ma, to Delia, his good-natured nurse, to 
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big brother Jack, when he came home from 
boarding-school on Friday night to stay 


him on his lap at night for what used to be 
his bedtime chat. Mrs. Harold said she 
thought the fairy did not deserve all the 
credit of teaching Dick to read for she had 
so many assistants. 

Dick had given up guessing who the fairy 
could be. Auntie May had declared that 
she had nothing to do with it, and that if 
she were a fairy at all her name would be 
“Frolic” and not ‘‘Learning.” He was so 
used to hearing Mamma’s type-writer click- 


he never seemed to think Mamma might be 
the fairy. 

He could read quite well now in brother 
Jack’s old ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson,” when 
one day, his letter, which was very short, 
said : 

“My Dear Lirrite Dick :—You can read 
so well nowW that this is to be my last letter 
to you. You shall see me today. I have 
grown so fond of you that I think I shall 
ask you to let me stay and live with you 
always. Go up to the nursery. You will 
know me by the new ‘Swiss Family Robin- 
son’ which I will hold in my hand, and 
which will be the last present to you from 

THe Farry LEARNING.” 

Dick did not ‘‘go” upstairs, he flew up. 
For once he entered the room less like a 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” than like an ordin- 
ary boy. 

There in the big arm-chair sat Mamma, 
in her prettiest frock and cap, and with a 
beautiful book in her hands. 

“Oh, Mamma,” cried Dick, as he sprang 
into her arms, ‘‘I knew there couldn’t be 
any real fairies, but I never thought of you.” 
—The American Agriculturist. 


A New Motive Power. 


The Steam Storage Company whose office 
is at 34 Broad street, expect within two 
weeks, as early at least as the 3d or 4th of 
October, to be able to give the people of 
Boston a practical illustration of what the 
new motive power of the Steam Storage 
System can perform. The car which is 
now being built by the Pullman Palace 
Co., under the direction of Mr. Charles F. 
Thomas, the well-known civil engineer, is 
expected to be in Boston very early next 
month, and the many who have seen 
the plans of this new motive power, as well 
as all those who are interested in improve- 
ments in street locomotion, will be able at 
that time to gratify’all curiosity in regard 
to its operation, and can then tell whether 
this new system is to supersede all methods 
of street locomotion now in vogue. 

The plan of the new motor is as follows: 
there is a fire-box, two and one-half feet 
square; on three sides of this is a reservoir 
for water capable of holding two hundred 
gallons; from this reservoir run six 6-inch 
and two 8-inch lap-welded tubes, six feet 
long, connecting the reservoir with a dome 
18 inches in diameter and six feet in length. 
From this dome the steam that has passed 
into it through the tubes is carried directly 
to the cylinders of the engine. From the 
cylinders of the engine the exhaust steam 
instead of being driven out into the air, is 
sent into a condensing chamber similar in 
its construction to a tubular boiler, having 
26 one-and-vne-half inch tubes, 23 inches 


long, and 88 tubes, 32 incheslong. Through 
these tubes the steam passes and is thereby 
condensed; such steam as is not condensed 
in this chamber passes to an upper chamber 
above the dome, some twenty inches in di- 
ameter and six feet long, containing 37 one 
and three-quarter inch tubes running the 
wholelength of thechamber. Through this 
the driest exhaust will pass and thus be fully 
condensed. The water thus formed will by 
gravitation fall to the lower condenser, from 
which an automatic pump connected with 
the axle of the motor will return it to the 
reservoir. 

Before starting out upon its frip the 
motor will have its reservoir filled from a 
stationary engine with water from 360 to 
400 degrees Fahrenheit; and with the 
water so far beyond the boiling point in 
temperature, a few shovels of live coals put 
in the fire-box will be sufficient to main- 
tain the requisite heat for at least twelve 
hours, so that no further hot water nor any 
further fuel will be necessary to perform a 
day’s work. The motive power thus en- 
gendered will be able to carry the car from 
15 to 20 miles per hour. It will go with- 
out noise, such as is usually made by a 
steam engine, as the steam will not be ex- 
hausted into the air, but will be condensed 
in the engine itself. There will be no 
danger of explosion as the engine contains 
no boiler. It will not be necessary to have 
a skilled engineer to operate it, as there 
will be but three brakes to attend to, the 
use of which a person of intelligence can 
learn in a few minutes. 

The estimated cost of running cne of 
these cars is at the maximum $1.25 per day, 
and the probable cost will be below this. 
One very great advantage over any of our 
present street cars in this Boston climate 
will be, that these cars will be self-heating 
during the winter, while the cylinders and 
pipes are so thickly covered with asbestos, 





that in summer the heat cannot penetrate to 
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over Sunday, and to Papa when he took | 


ing away for so many hours in the day that 
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THESWIFT SAFETY. 


The most popular and successful Cycle ever made. 





NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
The Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 


| Free. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


2390 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, 
| For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles 


| the passengers and will not be in the least 
felt. This is certainly a great invention 
and bids fair to mark a new and important 
departure in street locomotion. 
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Food In Old Age. 





With regard to food we find from Dr. 
Humphrey's report that 90 percent of the 
}aged persons were either ‘‘ moderate” or 
‘‘small” eaters, and such moderation is in 
accord with the teachings of physiology. 
In old age the changes in the bodily tissues 
gradually become less active, and less food 
is required to make up for the daily waste. 
The appetite and the power of digestion are 
correspondingly diminished, and, although 
for the attainment of a great age a consid- 
erable amount of digestive power is abso- 
lutely necessary, its perfection, when exer- 
cised upon proper articles of diet, is the 
most important characteristic. Indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table is one of the 
common errors of advanced life, and is not 
infrequent in persons who, up to that period 
were moderate or even small eaters. 

Luxuries in the way of food are apt to be 
regarded as rewards that have been fully 
earned by a life of labor, and may, there- 
fore, be lawfully enjoyed. Hence arise 
many of the evils and troubles of old age, 
and notably indigestion and gouty symptoms 
in various forms, besides mental discomfort. 
No hard and fast rules can be laid down, 
but strict moderation should be the guiding 
maxim. The diet suitable for most aged 
persons is that which contains much nutri- 
tive material in a small bulk, and its quan- 
tity should be in proportion to the appetite 
and power of digestion. Animal food, well 
cooked, should be taken sparingly and not 
oftener than twiee a day, except under spe- 
cial circumstances. Dr. Parkes advocates 
rice as a partial substitute for meat when 
the latter is found to disagree with old per- 
sons. Its starch grains are very digestible, 
and it ree ty nitrogen in moderate amount, 
well fitted to the worn and slowly repaired 
tissues of the aged. 

Its bulk, however, is sometimes a disad- 
vantage; in small quantities it is a valuable 
addition to milk and stewed fruits. The 
amount of food taken should be divided be- 
tween three or four meals at fairly regular 
intervals. A sense of fullness or oppres- 
sion after eating ought not to be disre- 
garded. It indicates that the food taken has 
either been too abundant or of improper 
quality. For many elderly people the most 
suitable time for the principal meal is be- 
tween 1 and 2 P. M. .As the day advances 
the digestive powers become less, and even 
a moderately substantial meal taken in the 
evening may seriously overtask them. Un- 
digested food is a potent cause of distubed 
sleep, an evil often very troublesome to old 
people, and one which ought to be carefully 
guarded against. 


It is generally supposed that oak is much 
stronger than fir, but a series of tests made 
recently. at the car shops of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, in Tacoma, Washington 
Territory, shows that the reverse is actually 
the case. The tests were made by actual 
breaking strain, on sticks two by four 
inches and four feet long, the weight being 
applied in the middle of a span three feet 
nine inches. The results of five tests were 
as follows: First, an old piece of yellow 
fir, six years exposed to the weather, broke 
at 3062 pounds; second, a new soft piece 
of fine grain yellow fir broke at 3062 


coarse grain and hard, broke short at 4320 
pounds; fourth, a new piece of fir from the 
butt end of a tree, coarse grain, broke with 
a stringy fracture at 3635 pounds; fifth, a 
new piece of Michigan oak broke nearly 
short off at a weight of 2428 pounds. The 
deflections before breaking were as follows: 
The first and second pieces half an inch; 
|third, three eighths of an inch; fourth, 
| five-eighths of an inch; fifth, the oak piece, 
one inch and an eighth. 


| <i att 


| The Vanderbilt family represent three hun- 
| dred millions of dollars. 





pounds; third, an old piece of yellow fir,. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


It is with pleasure that we call attention | 
to the justly celebrated dining rooms of | 
Miss K. A. Bolton on Liberty square. She 
makes a specialty of her salads which are 
quite unequalled in any cafe in Boston. 
Her number is 107 Water street. 


A merciful man is merciful to his beast, 
and the sensible man will take good care of 
his horse. Dr. George B. White & Son of 
61 Aibion strect treat all diseases of horses’ 
feet or limbs. They also do horse shoeing 
on the commun sense method. Those havy- 
ing valuable horses in need of shoes would 
do well to consult them. 


We have now got a good start on the fall, 
and winter will soon be here, and with our 
New England climate, the question of 
house heating is a very important one. | 
There is no heat at once so convenient and 
salubrions as steam heat. Those who 
would like a descriptive pamphlet of the 
methods and cost of heating private resi- 
dences in this way should send to the 
Labosquet Bros., 82 Union street. 


There is an ancient saying to the effect 
that moving seven times is as bad as a fire; 
and removals are as a general thing at- 
tended with many disadvantages. There is 
one removal that has recently come to the 
public notice that is certainly most bene- 
ficial,—the removal of the F. M. Holmes 
Furniture Co. to 44 Washington street, for 
by this removal they doubled their capacity 
for exhibiting their large variety of goods. 


Many a housekeeper is greatly distressed 
over the necessity of putting up the stoves 
again in sitting room and parlor, as these 
stoves in her opinion greatly detract from 
the beauty of the rooms, but by using the 
Rising Sun Stove Polish she can make 
these same stoves a bright and particular 
ornament. 

The new Boston Singers Society certainly 
starts out with every promise of conspicu- 
ous success. With sucha director as Mr. 
George L. Osgood having the assistance of 
Mr. Clayton Johns, and with such officers 
as J. Montgomery Sears for presipent, Ar- 
thur Astor Carey as vice-president, and 
George R. Minot, treasurer, and with such 
patronesses as Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Frederick 
L. Ames, Mrs. Hemenway, Mrs. Henry L. 
Higginson and others, the success of the 
society is assured from the beginning. The 
associate members tickets are $15.00, and 
the treasurer's office is at 18 Kingston street. 

Mr. Calixa Lavalee has returned from his 
summer vacation, and it will be with great 
pleasure that his former pupils, as well as 
many others who have been hoping to take 


instruction from him, will learn that he has | 


already opened his studio at Miller Hall, 
156 Tremont street, for instruction on the 
piano, harmony, composition, and instru- 
mentation. The fall term has just begun; 
those joining immediately will get the bene- 
fit of the full year’s course. 


Fire insurance has become a very im- | 


portant element in our economic lite. Of 


all the companies the North American un- | 
The | 


doubtedly stands well to the head. 
Boston office has recently been removed to 
59 Kilby street. It is enough to guarantee 
the solidity and reliability of this company 
to know that Silas Peirce is president, Eu- 
gene E. Partridge, vice-president, and 
Charles E. McCullor, secretary. 


Summer is over, and soon the 


It will be very essential therefore to the 
health and comfort of New Englanders 
that they be well shod. There are not a 
few places in Boston where boot and shoe 
work is carried on in a very artistic and 
satisfactory manner, but it is certainly not 
transcending the facts to state that no 


where can you get boots and shoes repaired | 


and made so well and reasonably as at 
George A. Drews, 63 Elm street. 


There are a great many quack doctors 


fall rains | 
and the bad weather of autumn will begin. | 


‘ nN 
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Mrs. Dr. 8. M. Waycott, the electrician | 

and massagist, has effected some very | 
remarkable cures at her office at 16 Boyl- 
ston street. She makes a specialty of ner- 
vous diseases and has been very successfu 
in this line of practice. 


Take all the sleep you can get, but re- 
member that the necessary amount varies | 
greatly with different persons. Some must 
sleep at least nine hours, while others thrive 
under six. Only don’t rob yourself of what 
you really need. The ‘‘ midnight oil” isa 
terribly expensive illuminant to burn, either 
for purposes of labor or study. 


ONWE 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


ALTH. 


Mo tens” ARLINGTON HOUSE 


MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 








| 22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co | NANTASKET BEACH . 


| Our Specialty Clam Bakes in the old style, op 
heated rocks. Dinners, 50 cents each; one-haly 
rates for children. 8. L. CHESSMAN & CO 





Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat- 
men’ of obs*inate cases—-Nervous Diseases, Debil 
ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Aitments, 
and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 


CLIFTON HOUSE, 


| Massage. 








PA Liquip DELIGHT/ 
We 


ICED NOW. 


HUB PUNCH 


Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble 
in compounding, and much satisfaction in 
serving. 

Sold in sealed bottles by GROCERS, 
DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- 
where, and by the proprietors, 


C. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


35 HAWHINS STHREERT, 
BOSTON. 


JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER IN — 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 


A 

ir Jet 
Cleaners. 

Blowers, etc., etc. 


Tube 


& 141-2 Province 
St., Boston, 
ass. 

Nore.— For icu 
lars of Steam Blower 
represented in this 
cut, send for descrip- 
| tive circular to above 
address. 


GOOD FOR 50 CENTS. 
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« We will furnish you One Dozen Cc 
U CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS UU 
< * For $23.50, . y 
Tv and take this Advertisement for a 
It 50 cents in payment for Ht 
I the same. I 
ts Crayon, India Ink and on ™ 
a Portraits a Specialty. o 
U This is good for ) cents in any order {J 
4 of $2.50, or over. Le 


| HASKELL & 00., 


63 Court Street, Boston. 


abroad in the land, and a large variety of | 


patent medicines, in regard to which sensi- 
ble people properly feel considerable sus- 
picion. To such people it will be pleasant 
to know that there is one man in Boston 
whose many years of success in his prac- 
tice, and whose adherence to natural Indian 
herb remedies render it perfectly safe to 
place oneself in his hands. This is Dr, 
James M. Solomon Jr., of 75 Court street, 


For an exhibition of artistic work, either 
in photographs, crayon work, India ink or 
pastels, the work to be seen at Horner's 
Phowographic Studio, 48 Winter street, can- 
not be excelled. The studio has recently 
been refitted, and is well worth a visit even 
though you have not work at present to be 
done. 


Boston, Jan. 20, 1886. 


Dr. S. A. Tuttle.—Having used Tuttle's | 
Elixir for speedy cuts on my mare, and | 


enlarged cords and for bunches on horses, 
I think it has no equal; and having used 
your Condition Powders for my horse when 
he was scouring, and I could not get any- 
thing to stop him, until I tried your Pow- 
ders, and I think them the best Powder in 


the market, and I can’t say too much in, 


recommending them to anyone having a 
horse out of condition. 
JAMES N. STUART, 21 Haverhill St. 


COWMON SENSE. METHO 
‘OF 


SHOEING. 


HORSE 






Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 


By 


‘DR. GEORGE B. WHITE & SON, 


61 Albion Street, Besten, and LIS Pine 


St., Providence, R. I. 


j Telephone 599—4 Tremont. 





Attended to. 


mt for Parson's 
Steam | 


1 Province Court, | 





Also Treatment of 


OBESITY MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After- | Will open JUNE 18th, under Ye titbaremens as 
otaeass WAKE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitted; perfect 
system of sewerage; unsurpassed ip accomma 
tions and location; first ciass table. Inquire at 
Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12to 1. | 
office address, Clifton, Mass. Take cars for Cliftor 
on Eastern Division - he iW R. 
BENJAMIN P. WARE,/ » 
ISTEPHEN E. ROSE, ”’  PFoprietors 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. | 
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MOORE & WOODS, 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Province Court, Room 5, Boston 


GRIFFITH'S 


STEAM LAUNDRY | 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and Eeapoves Troy machines enable | 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
} in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 





BOSTON HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


BOsTON. 
| First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 


Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and 
parts of the city pass the door. 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
ZUROPEAN PLAN. 
BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 

Proprictors. 





a 


| SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
| LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 


PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. | 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Also 


ADAMS HOUSE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equa! to new. 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans'ng. 





Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards ot | 
40 Branch offices located throughout the city | GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. I 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 
Send all orders to sti 
i] | r T 196 ‘4 hl 1 
GRIFFITH’S STEAM LAUNDRY, YOUNG’°S HOTEL. 
175 Dudley Street. EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Telephone No, 9531-2. Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
- ; Evtrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 
WATER BuRS J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 
‘ 
—AND— ° } 
ROACHES. NEW YUKK HOTELS. 
I I eee eee I 
EX TERMINATOR, | ; a eee oe — 
No dust. No trouble to use. | “ 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mail, 60c. 
BARNARD & CO., ' 
menfilarnamnegne copia UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
P ~~ | EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting 
We have used the Vegetable Anwsthetic over a | are most centrally and delightfully located, in s 


the heart of the Metropolis, possessing al) modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
sed by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
om almost every section of the city pass the 
door every few seconds. 
DAM & DE REVERE. Proprietors. 


| year exeljusively in our practice, for extraction of 
| teeth and minor surgical operations, repeatedly in 
| heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's disease, 
| etc., where patients were so feeble as to require 
| assistance in walking, many of them under med 
ical treatment, and the results bave been all we 
coula ask. No irritation, suffocation por depres- 
sion. We heartily recommend it to all as the 
anesthetic of the age. FRIZZELL & WILLIAMS, 
January, 1885. Lee Hall, Lynn, Mass. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeKLYN, Proprietors 
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Veeetable Vapor 

| 8 p ° 7 

CTRAVDE MARK.) 

| A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chio. 

| roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- . 5 

wathetics. Discovered by Dr U.K. Mayo, April, 

1883, and since administered by him and others in NEW YORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 


nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
| oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life- 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the | 
circulation of Nee Hom ote pte 4 up _ tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes- 7 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of | 

nervous prostration. bivelclane purgcote, dent- | Health Skowhegan, Me. Wealth 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor | Is blessed with the grandest human method of 
iquified, in cylinders of various ca ties. It | disinfecting the human body of the germ of 2! 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox-/| disease by luxurious fumigation, the mos grat 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea | fying part of this 1s tne adaptability to family us 
as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin he poisonous | ep 3 , upon which ali disease 's 
jister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at | dependent, is entirel removed by this Compovus! 

their resiciences, in or out of the city, who are fee | Vapor FUMING. Allin search of beaith or )vcrs 

ble in health and are not able to call at my office. | tive occupation in this practice, ana sales of de? 

ag-A fraudulent UM yrerew is being manufac. mestic outfits should address “ANIDROSIS, <*o* 

tured by hs es a and palmed off | hegan, Me. 

upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos. | 

ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen- | 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire | 

for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,’ which is the 
trade mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cor‘ially invited 

| call ad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 
por. 


‘DR. 


Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 











STRICTLY PURE MILK 


Delivered ata Seasonable Hour anywhere i0 
BOSTON 


| ONE COW’S MILK FOR INFANTS 


U. K. MAYO, Dentist. | A SPECIALTY. 


| Add A. R. BR IN tine ™* 
378 Trement Street, Moston mate Jamaica Atk + pane 
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LIBERTY SQUARE 


DINING ROOMS. 


MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. 


Everett Spring Water Served to Patroas. 


107 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 


W. 0. WHISKEY: 


| 
YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT es 

5 PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL or | 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
DIXON BROs., | 

4h and 42 Commercial Wharf | 
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SMOKE 6.6. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Baston. 





ae 
BOSTON 


Agents wanted to canvass for the 


COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street 


Boston. 


FOR COMFORT 


— WEAR THE— 


y us NO NAILS, 
SHOE IN THE CHAWEURI NHI NO TACKS, 
WORLD REQUIRES 
FOR THE NO 
MONEY. 


THE BEST 


611 Washington St., Boston. 
U wes a _ d States Hotel, 
t., Boston. 
3a r mark ‘i: Boston. 
2164 W ashington St., Roxbury. 
56 Main St., Charlestown Dist.,| 
Boston 


CRAWFOR 
SHOE 
STORES 


Stace and Supply Store 611 


15 Westminster St.,Providence, 
R. I 


247 Main St., 
808 Chapel St., 
189 Fulton St ‘Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
207 No. 8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
| 215 E.Baltimore St., Baltimore, 


Md. 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & C0., - - - 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


-GARPET CLEANING. 


A reliable pee to have 
: ws fully and thoroughly cleaned, refitted and laid. 

Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds and Pillows ren 
ovated in first-class manner. If you are troubled 
with Moths, Buffalo Bugs, Water Bugs or Roaches, 
call atthe “COMMON yEALTH” STEAM CAR. 
PET BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKs, 
Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood Ave., Boston. 


our Carpets and Rugs 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 


Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop n the 
State. 


AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
YVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Env elopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
the highest style of the art, with the 
inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly correctly —by 


‘GEO. E. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 


No. 383 Washin 
ce Take 


on St., opp. Franklin, 
levator to Room 14, 


NOTHING ON EARTH WILL 


MAKE 
HENS 








| it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘ 





LAY. 


LIKE 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


Highly concentrated. One ounce is worth a pound of 
any other kind, Givenin the food once daily, Cures all 
diseases ; worth ite we lhe in gold to keep them healthy. 
Testimonials Sent Free. id everywhere. Mo oa ee Ties 
1,00, 


by mail for % cents in Stemed five 
21-4 Ib. cans, by mail, $1.20. Six cans. expr — =. prepaid, 


$5.00. foult\ Raising Guide free with $1.00 orders or 
more, JOHNSON & CO.. 22 Custom House St., Boston, 
AND » SONOMY 


Breaking In. 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y 
887 Broadway,cor. 13th St,,N.Y 
53 Central St., Lowell, Mass. 
404 Main St., Springfe old, Mass® 
285 Main St., Worcester, Mas 


Hartford, Conn. 
New Haven, Ct. 


MAKERS. 


eee Street, Boston. 
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= UNLIKE ANY OTHER. — 


Asth: Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, 
masa, Cholera Morbus,, Dia ay Rheumatism, Reureigie, 
e Back, and Soreness in 


Ae Ne Cures Pe 
Cough,  camenee 
Nervous H 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL 


It is marvelous. how many CsBoreut coms oumgtetate 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and like M 


Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Join 
ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


——_- it, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 


All ~hotey or order direct from us, and 








it Lg enre. Its strong 


Hacki Cough, peeping 
Foot ythache, Earache, 


AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


point lies in the fact that it acte 
ic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chills. 








Re Rance Elin pa-Tatams easy eat Be EE SORREON BCS. wna We 
GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. — 
CANADA 


wooD 
ASHE 





UNLEACHED. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
WM. P. PERKINS, 


Danvers, Mass. 


wooD 


| 


ASHES 


| 


ities: Daudet has determined to re- 
tain a bachelor, because he was afraid, 
should te make a wrong step in matrimony, 


it might dull hts imagination; but meeting 


Mile. Julie Allard, who was a charming | 
writer as well as a lovely woman, all his | 
fears were removed. 


been a very happy one. His wife has been 


| the light of his hearth, the regulator of his 


work, and the discreet counselor of his 
inspiration. 
not revised, retouched and enlivened. 


Advice to Mothers. 
Mrs. WouxsLow’s SoorHInG Syrup should 


|always be used when children are cutting 


teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving | 
the child from pain, and the little cherub | 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves | 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. 
five cents a bottle. 


The Mystic F. E. C. 


‘*Tall oaks from little acorns grow, 


case of the F. E. C. 
Starting out in asmall | 


standpoint than in the 
Medicine Company. 


| way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
| their great and always unfailing Kidney 


the steadily increasing demand for 
‘oak” 
}in this branch ‘of Rochester's greatness. 
| If you want to hear a man talk convincingly, 
|earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 


Remedy, 


lone who has had kidney complaint about 
|the virtues of the F. E. 


Kidney Remedy. 


And there is no doubt > deed it. Its strength- 


ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get there,g 


ure enough. 


The John Hopkins University received a 
bequest of $100,000 from John W. McCoy, 
a wealthy merchant who died last week in 
Baltimore. He also gives to this institu- 
tion his library, and to the Peabody insti- 
tate his gallery of paintings. The univers- 
ity is made residuary legatee. The re- 
mainder of the estate, valued at about 
| $1! 50,000, is divided among friends well- 
| known in the literary world, among them 
Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnson, the 
| Southern writer. 

Olive Schreiner, author of ‘‘The Story of 
an African Farm,” is coming to this coun- 
try this winter. She has always had great 
curiosity about America, and will first come 
to friends in Boston and later make an ex- 
tensive tour of the country. She means to 
make some endeavors to arrange about an 
American copywright. 

Avoid sudden changes of temperature. 
You cannot avoid them in New England, 
but you can guard against them by always 
wearing flannel underclothing. The light- 
est grade of flannel, sold especially for 
Summer wear, is a great life preserver, and 
not oppressively warm, even in the hottest 
weather. 











INSTRUCTION. 


CALIXA LAVELLEE, 
Piano, Harmony & Comosition. 


Miller Halil, 156 Tremont Street. 





Oldest and Most Successful Business Training 
School in America. 


The course of study is thorough and practical, 
and prepares young people to earn their own 
living. 

Next School Year Begins Sept. 3, 1889. 

Our record of 48 years of careful work insures 
confidence in us and our methods. 

Commercial, Shorthand and English | 
Courses. 


We have the best teachers, course of study, | 


rooms, in fact, the best everything. 


All Worthy Graduates Aided to Empioy- 


ment. No Class System. 
partment for Ladies. 
Special 3-months’ course (quarter of 13- 
weeks) for advanced students; also special 2 | 
hours per day course in either Book-keep- 
ing, Penmanship or Shorthand. 
pon trial this will be founda thorough! 
factory school. For 49th annual catalogue, 
address CHARLES E. COMER, 
| eee Washington St., corner Beach, Boston, Mass. 


Separate De- 


satis- 








BA™ Agents wanted to canvass for the | 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


His marriage has | 


There is not a page she has | 


” | 
was 
lever better exemplified from a business | 
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Helped to Make History. 

The BostoN COMMONWEALTH had its 
birth in the dark days of national strife 
and bloodshed. Its one mission was to 
speak for the oppressed and advocate the 
interests of a broad liberty and humanity, 
and how well that was done is proven by 
the mere mention of the names o* its sup- 
porters—Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, 
| Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
| Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Wm. Claflin, Mon- 
|cure D. Conway, William Lloyd Garrison, 
|Theodore Parker, Charles Sumner. With 
|its radical workers, it indeed helped to 
|}make history in those stirring times. The 
old journal now appears in a new dress, de- 
monstrating its progressiveness, without 
sacrificing its identity, and with new pages 


land fresh’ features.—Attleboro Advocate. 
| 








Comparison Not Odious. 
The COMMONWEALTH is much superior to 


Twenty- | the average of the weekly papers in or out 


|of New England. 
lle nt.—New York Na 


| 


Its literary tone is excel- 
tional Standard. 
Smpreve: es With Age. 

One of the brightest. spiciest and best of 
the exchanges that cometo our office is the 
| Boston COMMONWEALTH. It is an old 
|family journal and was edited for many 
| years by the late Charles W. Slack. The 
| new management are to be congratulated 

}on the success the paper has attained since 
it has been under their control.— West Roz- 
| buru News. 

In the Front Rank. 
| The BostoN COMMONWEALTH, that stana- 
ard New England weekly, has adopted an 
important improvement with the incoming 
of the new year. It is now issuedin very 
neat sixteen-page form; and it is as usual 
filled with crisp, interesting reading matter. 
Long may it entertain and edify the public 
under the management of its talented lady 
editor. While the paper is maintained at 
its present high standard, jit is not likely to 
lose its place in the front rank of the Bos 

| ton weeklies.—Lynn Daily Sun. 

Respect Its Ability. 

The COMMONWEALTH is conducted with 
great ability, discussing the topics of the 
day in a manner which ensures the respect 
}of all who peruse its columns.—Sunday 

Times. 








The Beau Ideal. 

The ComMMONWEALTH fills a place pe 
culiarly its own in the journalism of the 
city, and never was newsier and more gen 
erally readable than at the present time 
The current number is indeed the beav 
ideal of what a weekly political and literary 
paper should be, and is peculiarly rich in 
the departments it devotes to the reflection 
of contemporary thought, always a strong 
point with the COMMONWEALTH, and one 
which has attracted to it a large and 
rapidly increasing constituency of readers, 
who find in its columns inteHectual pabulum 
such as no other paper of its character af- 
fords.— Traveller. 

Likes Fair Play. 

The BostoN COMMONWEALTH is always 
friendly to woman suffrage. It gives facts 
and figures and arguments, and inserts 
friendly and pleasant items.—Woman’s 
Journal. 





One ofthe Best. 


The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of 
the best edited weeklies in the State.— 
American Workman. 





What, Indeed! 

The COMMONWEALTH is radically sound, 
earnest for the right. What more could 
one want in a newspaper.—Meadville ( Pa.) 
Republican. 





Inspiring. 

A North Carolina reader writes: ‘‘I have 
been since the war a journalist by profes- 
sion, and no periodical has done so much 
to enlarge my views, and give me ‘the 
courage of my opinions as the CoMMON 
WEALTH.” 





No Better Paper. 
The BostoN COMMONWEALTH is one of 
| the best papers published in this country. 
It deais upon all the topics of the day, and 
| we know of no better paper to take into the 
family.— Tazewell ( Va.) Times. 
A True Bostonian. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘The 
COMMONWEALTH has come to me weekly, 
|and given me enjoyment as no other paper 
|does. Iama true Bostonian, loving every 
|inch of the old city. I learned them when 
a romping girl, and fondest of all, its nooks 
and associations and histories. The Com- 
|MONWEALTH ministers most charmingly to 
| as side of my nature.” 














Spicily Intellectual. 

Writes a Taunton subscriber to the Com- 
MONWEALTH: ‘‘I read no paper with more 
real satisfaction—always discreet, interest- 
ng and spicy, the beau ideal of a weekly 


| ntellectual visitor.” 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


The old interrogatory ‘‘Who is that man?” | 
with its invariable answer ‘‘Oh he’s all | 
right!” has now been entirely superseded | 
by the question ‘‘Where did he get those | 
elegant clothes?” ‘He got them of H. E. | 
Fales & Co., corner of West and Tremont | 
streets.” 


A lady writes us she would not be with- 
out Minard’s Liniment if it cost $20 a bot- 
tle; for in cases of diphtheria, croup, and 
asthma, when the patient is almost dead for 
want of breath and a remedy is required to 
act instantly, it can’t be beat, and costs 
only 25 cents. 


An Unfortunate ‘University. 


Tux report that Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity is verging on a financial collapse, and 
will soon close its doors for want of funds 
to keep them open is one that cannot but | 
cause deep regret among those interested in | 
the welfare of advanced education in this 
country. Its founder at his death left the 
university amply endowed, but unfortu- 
nately its current 1evenue was to be derived 
from some $3,000,000 worth of Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad stock, at that time paying 
dividends quite sufficient for the university's 
needs. The stock of this road is however 
at present practically worthless and yields 
no revenue. The friends of the university 
have come generously to the front with 
coutributions of $100,000; while several 
large bequests of late, the proceeds of 
which will soon be available, will no doubt 
be sufficient to carry the institution over the 
present difficulties, and its railroad shares 
may in time be again a source of revenue. 
At least it does not become the management 
or the friends of the Johus Hopkins to give 
over to despair at present. The university 
may have to close, but it will hardly happen 
some years yet, and much may occur be- 
tween now and then. Jay Gould, for in- 
stance, may feel himself moved to forward 
it a check for fifty millions. 


Sam Ward’s Advice to Cooks. 


Genial Sam Ward wrote the following 
lines for the Epicure, wherein is given a 
reat deal of sound advice, albeit in rather 
Falting verse : 
Always have lobster sauce with salmon, 
And put mint sauce your roasted lamb on. 


Veal cutiet dip in egg and bread crumb, 
Fry till you see a brownish red come. 





Grate Gruyere cheese on macaroni ; 
Make the top crisp, but not too bony. 


In venison gravy, currant jelly 
Mix with old port—see Francatelli. 


In dressing salad mind this law; 
With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve; 
And pickled mushrooms, too, observe. 


Roast pork sans apple-sauce, past doubt, 
Is Hamlet with the Prince left out? 


Your mutton-chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber-brown all over. 


Broil lightly your beefsteak—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 


Kidneys a fine flavor gain 
By stewing them in good champagne. 


Buy stall-fed pigeons ; when you’ve get them, 
The way to cook them is to pot them. 


Wood-grouse are dry when gumps have 


marred ’em, 
Before you roast 'em always lard ‘em. 


To roast Spring chicken is to spoil”em— 
Just split °em down the back and broil ’em. 


It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton minus capers. 


Boiled turkey, gourmands know, of course, 
Is exquisite with celery sauce. 


The cook deserves a hearty cufting 

Who serves roast fowl with tasteless stuff- 
ing. 

Smelts require egg and biscuit-powder— 

Don’t put fat pork in your clam chowder. 


Egg sauce—few make it right alas! 
Is good with bluefish, or with bass. 


Nice oyster sauce gives zest to cod— 
A fish, when fresh, to feasta god. 


Shad, stuffed and baked, is most delicious; 
*Twould have electrified Apicius. 


Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton 
Might make ascetics play the glutton. 


But one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 


And so I'll close, for, reader mine, 
This is about the hour I dine. 





The phonograph has been turnea to a new 


use to record the sounds given by the heart | 


oPertect Bed 





98.GRAVES& SON, ~ 
661 Washington Street 
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How to Lesson the Mosquito Plague. 





| 
The practical question is, How can one 
so control these conditions as to limit the 
multiplication of the insects (mosquitoes)? | 
Obviously the answer is, Limit their natural | 
breeding grounds! When swamps are dried 
ap, when stagnant pools are filled up, when 
brackish lakes and sluggish streams are | 
drained and dredged and graded so as to | 
give free current to their waters, when the | 


|swamp grasses, weeds, sedges and various 
| plants in which mosquitoes find refuge af- | 
|ter transformation, are cut 


down and | 
|cleared away; when, in short, the scythe, 
| lawn-mower, grubbing-axe and gardener’s 
|hand of diligence, thrift, cleanliness and | 
care have turned our country into a cultiva- | 
ted garden, the days of the mosquito as a | 
pest will be numbered. 


Culex pipiens and all the other species of BAN K ERS 


culicide (the family of mosquitoes and | 
gnats) will still have their representatives | 
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Dr. James M. Solomon, Ji.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St, (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all Crronic 
Diseases, makes a specialty of LUNG TROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
TIc F1Ts, RHEUMATIESM, NEURALGIA, ST. Vitus Dance, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
Hemonenace or Lunes, Eczema and al) Skin Diseases, KIDNEY AND 
Liver TROUBLES and all DISEASES OF THE BLoop. PILes and FisTULA cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaran’ Consultation free. 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 








in the land; but they will be shorn of their | Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New :York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


power to deplete the veins of summer cot- | 
tagers and guests and the purses of sum- 
mer landlords. The second factor in limit- 
ing the number of mosquitoes is that of 
natural enemies. Of these only two may be 
mentioned—the dragon fly and the spider. 
It isa strange illustration of human per- 
versity that these two animals, whose lives 
are spent in serving man, should be largely 
under the ban of human prejudice. The 
dragon-fly is dreaded; the spider is hated; 
und yet they are nature’s checks upon the 
mosquito and other insects that would make 
our earth well-nigh uninhabitable.— Dr. 
Henry C. McCook in North American Review 
Sor September. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward is described as of 
that type between blonde and brunette 
which is popularly denominated ‘‘fair.” 
Her head is not strikingly large; her feat- 








A. L. BROWN, Ww. J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex.Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton « 





__mevanoe, _|KIDDER, PEABODY & 60, 
FIRE INSURANCE. sBaNnxKERs, 


NORTH AMERICAN "2st 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
INSURANCE CO., 1 nassau STREET. 


ures are long and not perfectly regular, ex- | HAS REMOVED TO 


pressive of power and continuity rather 
than of effeminate dilettanteism. Her fore- 
head is pretty well concealed by the old 
style of coming the hair down smoothly on 
either side. Her hair has a positive ten- 
dency to wrinkle and wave—to crinkle, 
rather, like waves under a very gentle wind. 
Her eyes are full, laminous, and of various 
hues according to the external light and the 
internal occupation. They look gravely 
brown when she thinks long at a time upon 
the same topic; they become childishly blue 
and merry when the smile parts the rather 
full lips (especially is the upper lip full) 
and she gives forth a pleasant, although 
obviously a restrained, langh. Her hands 
as they escaped now and then from silken 


artistic. 


Wells, the practice of cremation is on the 
increase. In Romethe number of human 





draperies, proved to be large, shapely end NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Commeaennten-dnaiaiien to Sir Spencer | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


bodies cremated had increased from 119 in | 


1886, and 155 in 1887, to more than 200 in | ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1988....919.724,538.45 
the past year. At the Woking Crematorium, | /!4BULITIES.......... ...-. [17,288,348.72 


69 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER 8T. Stock and Bond Orders executed 
SILAS PEIRCE, President. in Boston, New York and Philadel- 


EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. Phia. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary... 
Also Boston Office of several 


first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 


Dealers in Investment Securities 


THE LARGEST 


Financial:Institution 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE 


Mutual Life Insur- 


PusT OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 








too, in our own country, the number of | $2,436,189.73 
cremations has been 69 since that method | 

of disposing of the dead had been author. |, LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ized by Parliament. Sir Spencer Wells | lnsued at the old life rate premium. 

holds that it will be impossiple to prevent | hme"! Cas™ ‘Ustributions are paid upon al} 
the spread of a number of our most terrible |" pyery policy has endorsed thereon the cash 
diseases, including consumption, diphtheria, render and paid-a insurance values to which the 
scarlet fever, a cholera, if burial in the insured ta entitled by the oy yey Statute. 
earth of the bodies of those who fall vic- ee ae ee 
tims to such maladies is continued, and | *PPM*#or & the Company's Ofice, 

that our cemeteries, in fact, by preserving | BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

the germs or seeds of such diseases, are Ie. Se ae 


nurseries for their perpetuation. ss wee we TURN. Ract.-wee- 








ay | 
A dry, cold climate produces more bril- | ; 

liant foliage than one that is damp and | RetuRN Rusu From Evrope.—The out- 
warm. This is the reason that American | £°i0g steamers have now plenty of room, 
autumns are so much more gorgeous than | but the return rush has begun, and those 
those of Scotland and England. There are | *Tiving here bring an unprecedented num- 
several things about leaves that even science | bef Of passengers. The Paris exhibition ts 
cannot explain. For instance, why one of | $¢nerally credited with having caused the 
two trees growing side by side‘ of the same | extraordinary tide of Atlantic travel during 
age and having the same exposure, should the summer now closing, but it is only fair 
take on a brilliant red in the fall, and the | assume that people here now understand 
other should turn yellow, or why one branch | *®at a holiday in Scotland or on the Conti 
of a tree should be highly colored and the | 2¢2t costs less than a sojourn at Saratoga 


|rest of the tree have only a yellow tint, are | OF Other fashionable American resort. 


questions that are as in.possible to answer 
as why one member of a family should be The beautiful home of the author of 


perfectly healthy and another sickly. | John Halifax, Gentlemen,” purchased with 
Maples and oaks have brightest colors. | the proceeds of the novel, and familiar to 

















many visitors as the Corner House, Short- 
Some New Yorkers are saying that the lands, has been sold by her husband, Mr. G. 


ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. 


A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED SEcuRITY with protection for 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so fully meets th: 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481 ,338 


Tuterest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C, A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company's Building, 95 Milk St., 


“Boston, Mass 








Mr. Julian Hawthorne sailed for Europe 
early last month, and on his arrival learned 
to his sorrow that his house at Scotch 
Plains had been submerged by the recent 


and lungs under auscultation. This should | Plague of fleas which afflicts that city is L. Craik. 


be invaluable in consultation, as {a true ac- | partly due to the destruction of the English 
count of a patient’s condition can be sent to | §Parrows in the blizzard of April, 1888. 
a doctor at a distance. bites 


meemree | Itis the boast of old Trinity Ch x 
Fifty colored men are studying for the | York. that it has not been w dhe yp vores 
priesthood in Rome. | day in twenty years. 











floods in New Jersey, through which his val- 
uable library, comprising many thousand 
volumes, as well as unpublished works of 
An old lady in Toronto does not approve | his father and originals of Dickens, Thack- 
of her hens laying eggs on Sunday, there-| eray, Longfellow and Emerson, were prac- 
fore she devotes the profits accruing from | tically ruined. His library was insured 





single the sale of the Sunday work of her hens to | against fire but unfortunately not against 
floods. 





_ the missionary cause. 


